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THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 


We proceed to conclude what we have to say on the subject of T'russ 
Bridges as invented by Mr. Town. We givea cut showing the manner 
in which the top of the bridge is supported, when it is designed to have 
the road way above. This is often found to be economical, as the bridge 
may be placed some twenty feet lower, and thus, in some instances, ma- | 
terially shorten the span. When bridges are constructed en this plan, 


there would be a much less number of different principles in bridge build- 
ing used, than at present; for although a very different principle, or exe- 
cution of a principle, or even doth, will answer a considerable parpose 
for a time, for bridges of 75 to 120 feet spans, yet, it is always apparent 
very soon, and beyond all question, whether the principle or execution 
_ of bridges having spans of 200 feet or more, are sufficient or insufficient, 
(that is, the road upon the top, as is probably best for a railroad) a very — here is no room for doubt—no disguise ; the principle and practice, both, 
light and elegant appearance can be given to the structure, as will be | must be good, or the defect will soon exhibit itself in some shape not to 
seen by the perspective view given in this article, where it has alltheap- | be misunderstood. The reason of this difference between large and. 
parent lightness of an iron bridge. 

This improvement posssesses the very important advantage of exerting | modes of building bridges may have considerable strength, and appear to 
no lateral strain upon piers or abutments; an advantage that cannotbe | many to be good, yet when executed full size, will either fall down 


teo highly appreciated in aqueduct bridges; to completely avoid this | when the stages are removed, or soon thereafter. Perhaps the most ob- 
lateral pressure, becomes immense- 


ly important in their cost and safety. ROAD WAY. 


This mode of construction is per- 


small spans is evident—it is for the same reason that a model of some 


vious explanation of the reason of 

this fact may be thus explained, viz: 

} suppose a piece of pine wood, half 
an inch square and 15 feet long, sup 
ported at the two ends, and resting 

in a horizontal position; it is easy to 

perceive that it would have strength 

to sustain its own weight, and pro- 

bably something more. Conceive 

this to be an exact model of another 

stick of the same kind, the dimen- 

sions of which should be every way 

increased in a twenty fold ratio, 

viz: 300 feet long and 10 inches 

square; let this stick be supported 

at the ends, as the model of it was, 






fectly suited to the purposes of aque- 
duct bridges, as well as all others, 
especially for railroads; it being 
continued horizontally, and admit- 
ting in the principle and practical 
execution, of any degree of strength 
that may be required, for any span 
which is practicable under any cir- 
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cumstances; it also presents the ad- 
vantage of having the trunk or canal 
so suspended, as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of self-destruction, by the 
leakage coming in contact with any 


of the important timbers, besides SERN CSAS woes eer a a and what would be theresult? Nay, 

rendering other facilities, of the 4 section of a bridge, with the floor, side railing, &c. on the top of the trus- Cut it into three pieces of 100 feet 
a : echani- ses. The floor may easily be made to turn off the water. With a scale ; each, and would if pported 

greatest importance in the m ; = which, with side boarding, would secure it from the weather effectually. -_ they, if ow 

cal execution as connected with the 


in the same manner, bear their own 
top and side bracing. When the great facility and ease with which this weight? Most certainly not. 
kind of bridge is covered, is considered, its adoption for all purposes of Thus, then, the idea or belief that models are good representations of 
bridges, aqueduct bridges, railroad bridges, canal bridges, &c. is beyond the strength of bridges when built, is erroneous in the extreme, and leads 
all question desirable, as the strongest, most durable, and by far the | to sure disappointment and the destruction of property. Models of 
cheapest mode of construction, and to keep in repair. bridges only show the relative strength, or merits of different modes or 
It may again be stated, that the wider the spans are, over which this | principles; this they show pretty accurately, when made to the same 
kind of bridge is extended, the greater, by far, is its advantage over other | scale, to the same width of spans, of the same materials, and in all other 
modes, both in principle and practical executior These two points, in respects similar. Perhaps no one error has done more mischief, in the 
a general system of bridge building, are of the greatest importance ; for hands of unscientific and ignorant mechanics, than the misunderstanding 
they alone are the only ¢est of merit, in a principle which is worth re- | of the nature and real use of models, in illustrating the strength and 
garding, or can, in the least, be depended on. Hence it may be stated | goodness of bridges. Millions have been sacrificed in this country, either 
most truly, that if most bridges were built with spans of 200 feet or over, ' in this manner, or in a way so similar as not to need a nicer distinction. 
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How are great national or other public works conducted in England | 
and France, in their preparation and commencement! Do they not ap- 
ply to their most scientific and practical architects, engineers, &c., for 
information, adviee, drawings and directions 7 Do they not, in many ca- 
86s, institute courts of scientificy ingenious and practical men—produce 
all the facts, testimony and experience, and use every other mode by 





which the most critical kuowledge can be obtained, relating to all the | 


points an@béarings of «work of such great national consequence, in its 
effects and usefulness, to the present as well as future generations! Most 
eértainly they do this, and thereby avoid immense sacrifices of capital, 
and the just ridicule that awaits those who do otherwise. 

Here follows seme formula, for the investigation of models, in accord- 
ance with the best writers on the subject : 

From an experiment made to ascertain the firmness of the model of a 
bridge, or of an edifice, certain precautions are necessary, before we can 
infer the firmness of the structure itself. 

1. If the side of a model be to the corresponding side of the structure, 
as 1 ton, the stress which tends to draw asunder, or to break trans- 
versely the parts, increases from the smaller to the greater scale, as | tu 
n3; while the resistance of those ruptures increases only as! to m2. The 
structure, therefore, will have so much lesa firmness than the model as n 
is greater. If w be the greatest weight which one of the beams of the 
model can bear, and w the weight or stress which it actually sustains, 


then the limit of n will be n=—-. 
ww 


2. The side of the model being to the corresponding side of the struc- 
ture as. 1 to w, the stress which tends to crush the parts by compression, 
increases from the smaller to the greater scale, as 1 to n°, while the re- 
sistance increases only in the ratio of 1 to n. Hence, if w were the 
greatest load which a modular wall or column could carry, and w the 
weight with which it is actually loaded; then the greatest limit of in- 


creased dimensions would be found from the expression » = V =i oe 
« 


strain. 


retaining the length or height 1h, and the breadth nl, we wished to give | 


the solid such a thickness <x /, as that it should not break in consequence | 


,w 


of its increased dimensions, we should have z = x- / In the 


w 

case of a pilaster with a square base, or of a cylindrical column, if the 

dimension of the model were d, and of the largest pillar, which should 

not crash with its own weight when n times as high, x d, we should have 
n2 Ww 


r= ni 
w 


the profession of an architect or an engineer. 





These theorems will often find their application in 


Suppose, for example, it were required to ascertain the strength of a 
bridge on this improvement, from experiments made with a model. In 
this construction the truss-work is carried across from pier to pier, so 
that the road-way entirely across, shall be in a horizontal plane, and all 
the parts shall retain their own respective magnitudes throughout the 
structure. Now, let / represent the horizontal length of the model, from 
interior te exterior of the two piers, w its weight, w the weight it will 


| stroying the connection, weakens the whole superstructure; this advan- 


just sustain at its middle point B before it breaks. Let » Z the length of 


a bridge actually constructed of the same materia! as the model, and all | 


ite dimensions similar: then, its weight will be 23 w, and its resisting 


power to that of the model, as n2 to 1, being =n? (w-+-4w.) Hence | 


n2 (w+ 4 w) — 4 n3 w = n2 w— 4b x® (n — 1) w, the load which the 
bridge itself would bear at the middle point. 

This mode of construction will have the same advantages in iron as in 
wood, and some in cast iron whieh wood has not, viz: that of reducing 


the braces in size between the joints, and of casting flanges to them where | 


they intersect, thereby making it unnecessary to have more than one bolt 
and nut to each joint or intersection, 

Wheu it is considered that bridges, covered from the weather. will 
last eight or ten times as long as those not covered, and that the cheap- 
ness of this mode will admit of its bei g gener ally ad pled, with « . 
or spans between piers which are composed of p > oe 
of 150 to 200 feet apart, hen the « struction of | bridges ¢ 
bottomed rivers, like those at Washington, Boston. No k. ¢ . 


ton, &c., on thie principle, will be perceived 1 


especially as the common mode of piling is so exposed 1 shet 


common tides, drift-wood and ice, as not to insure saf. ty or economy 
covering them, and cons yuently continual repairs, and often rebuild 


them, become necessary 





ad . - : 
There is very little doubt that one half 


7? 





expense, compu‘ing stock and interest, that would be required to keep 
up, for 100 years, one of the common pile bridges, like those at Boston, 
would be sufficient to maintain one built in this new mode, keep it cover- 
ed, and have all or nearly ali the piers built with stone at the end of the 
100 years. If this be the case, it would be great economy to commence 


| rebuilding by degrees, in this manner. The saving in the one article of 


floor-planks, if kept dry, would be very great, as by being so much wet 
they rot, and wear out in about half the time. 

For aqueduct bridges of wood or iron, no other mode can be as cheap, 
or answer as well, for various reasons before stated, This mode has 
equal advantages also, in supporting wide roofs of buildings, cen'res of 
wide arches in masonry, trussed floorings, partitions, sides of wood tow- 
ers, steeples, &c., &c., as it requires nothing more than common planks, 
instead of long timber—being much cheaper, easier to raise, less subject 
to wet or dry rot, and requiring no iron work. In short, some of the ad- 
vantages of constructing bridges, d&cc. according to this move, are the fol- 
lowing, several of which have bi fore been stated more at length. 

1. There is no pressure against abutments or piers, aa arched bridges 
have, and, consequently, perpendicular supports only are necessary.— 
This saving in wide arches is very great; sometimes equai to fio thirds 
ef the whole expense of the superstructure. 

2. The shrinking of timber has little or no effect, as the strain upon 
each plank of the trusses, both of the braces and string-pieces, is an end- 
grain strain, or lengthwise of the wood, that is, a tension or a thrust 


3. Suitable timber can be easily procured and sawed at common mills, 
as it requires no large or long timber. Defects in timber may be dis- 
covered, and wet and dry rot prevented much more easily than could be 





in large timber. 
4. There is no iron work required, which at best is not safe, especially 






in frosty weather. This fact has, of late, been abundantly and most sa- 





tisfactorily proved. 





5. It has less motion than is common in bridges, which is so injurious 





and frequently fatal to them, and being in a horizontal line, is much less 





operated upon by the winds, than high arched bridges are. 
6. A level road-way is among the important advantages of this mode 






of construction, saving thereby much weight of timber, and especially for 






railroad bridges. 
7. The side-trusses serve as a frame to cover upon, and thereby save 







any extra weight of timber, except the covering itself. And the impor- 
tance and economy of covering bridges from the weather, is too wel! un- 
derstood to need recommendation, after the experience which this coun- 
try has already had. The objection, that the covering is an exposure of 
the bridge to wind, is not correct nor does experience show it. 









8. Draws for shipping to pass through, may with perfect safety be in- 
troduced in any part of the bridge, without weakening it, as in arched 
bridges, where the strength and safety of the arches depend so much on 
their pressure against each other and the abutments, that a draw, by de- 










| tage is of the greatest importance. 






9. The great number of nearly equal parts or intersections, into which 
the strain, occasioned by a great weight upon the bridge, is divided, is a 







very important advantage over any other mode; as by dividing the strain 





or stress into so many parts, that what falls upon any one part or joint 






is easily sustained by it, without either the mode of securing the joints, 





or the strength of the materia! being insufficient. Such is the advantage 






of this mode in this one respect alone, that no substitute in other modes 





that can possibly be introduced, will ever eq1al it; this is « qual to ma 






thematical truth, and cannot be erroneous. 





10. The expense ofthe superstructure of a bridge of this kind, would 







not be more thar two thirds that of other modes of constructing one eve: 
the same span or opening. This is a very important consideration, ¢ 
cially in the southern and western States, where there are many wid: 






to defray the expenses of bridge 









I rode of securing the br s by $0 many tree-nails, gives them 
I re strength wie y al ension strain, than « l be ha 
n the common mode « ing tllern by means of tenons and moitices 
for tenons being short, and net very thick, compared with this mode, n 
having so much hold of the pins or tree-nails, as in this case, will, of 






course, have much less power to sustain a tension or pulling strain, and 


tis obvious 






that this strain is, in many cases, equal to, and in others 
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greater than, the thrust or pushing strain. It is also very obvious, that 
this pushing or thrust strain, in the mode of tenons and mortises, receives 
very little additional strength from the shoulders of the tenons, as the 
shrinkage and compression of the timber into which the tenon goes, is 
generally so much as to let the work settle, so far as to give a motion or 
vibration, which, in time, renders them weak and insufficient. 

12. Should any kind of arched bridge, for any particular reason, be 


Upauus nena 
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Treatise on Canal Navigation; the sound: 
be doubted. 
Incrossing the rivers in such countries as Rus 


243 of his opinions will not now 


sia and America, an ex- 


tensive span seems to be a consideration of the first importance, as the 
i a , 


rivers or even rivulets, in time of rain, suddenly swell to a great height; 


and inthe spring on breaking up of the ice, the immense quantity which 


is borne down with a rapid stream would, if interrupted by small spans 


— 





preferred, however it may be arched, either at to 
still this same mode of combining the materials, 


p or bottom, or both, 
will have all the advan- 
tages as to cheapness and strength, over the common ones of framing, 

in case of the horizontal or straight trusses before described. ag 


In cases 
where abutments are already built, it may sometimes be preferred; 
no strength would be gained thereby to repay for the extra expense. - 


I shall here add a few ideas, taken from the celebrated Robert Fulton’s 
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and piers, collect to such a weight as ultimately to bear om 
It is therefore necessary, that in such situations, @ span ex- 


tended as far as possible, and so high as to suffer every thing to pass 


| through, or the inhabitants must, without some other expedient, submit 
| their passage to the casualties of the weather. 


The important objection to bridges of wood is their rapid decay, and 
this objection is certainly well foun: ied, when particular situations are al- 
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countries as America where wood is abundant, I conceive it will bea 


fair criterion to judge of their application by calculating on the expense 
of a bridge of stone, and one of wood, and then compare the interest of | 
the principal saved in adopting the wood bridge, with the expense of its 
annual repairs; in such case, the principal saved may be applied to | 


other purposes. 

I have before exhibited the necessity of constructing bridges in Ameri- 
ca of an extensive span or arch, in order to suffer the ice and collected 
waters to pass without interruption: and for this purpose it must be ob- 
served, that a wood arch may be formed of a much greater length or 
span, than it is possible to erect one of stone ; hence, wooden bridges 


are applicable to many situations where accumalated waters, bearing | 
down trees and fields of ice, would tear a bridge of stone from its foun- | 


dation. 

It therefore becomes of importance, to render bridges of wood as per- 
manent as the nature of the materia) wi!] admit. 

Hitherto, in bridges not covered from the weather, the immense quan- 
tity of mortises and tenons, which, however well done, will admit air 
and wet, and consequently tend to expedite the decay of the weak parts, 
has been a material error in constructing bridges of wood. 

But to render wood bridges of much more importance than they have 
hithertoo been gonsidered, first, from their extensive span; secondly, 
from their durability; two things must be considered: first, that the 
wood works should stand clear of the stream in every part, by which it 
never would have any other weight to sustain than that of the usual 
carriages ; secondly, that it shall be so secured as to exclude as much 
as possible the air and rain. 

When the true principle of building bridges of wood is discovered, 
their progressive extension is as reaonable as the increased dimensions 
of shipping; which, in early ages, was deemed a great work, if they 
amounted to one hundred tons burthen. 

, extended the art of ship building to two thousand tons, and in the com- 
bination and arrangement of the various and complicated parts, there 
certainly is more genius and labor required, than in erecting a bridge of 
five hundred feet span. But the great demand for shipping has render- 
ed their formation familiar, and their increased bulk has gradually grown 
upon our senses. But had a man, in the infancy of naval architecture, 
hinted at a vessel of two thousand tons, I am inclined to think his co- 
temporary artists would have branded him as a mad-man. 

a 

Frowrrs.—Their growth is always over their grave. 
their bloom is so quickly the sepulchre of their beauty! 

The lady who has been absent during the farewell month of summer, 
may return to the scene of her laughs and joys, and find the street, the 
house, the chamber the same—the circle of friends unbroken by a death 
or @ sorrow—no trace, in the teeming life around her, of time’s changes. 
But that evidence will meet the eye in the flower-garden. The weeds 
that have thickened in the alley, have choken the choicest flower. The 
moss tufts have withered with the heat of August. The lily waves its 
graceful leaf faintly over its fellows. The dablia which her ‘“ sweet and 
cunning hand” had reared and cherished with affection, has fallen be- 
neath the deep shades of the growing vine that frowned away its life and 
its radiant colors. The place is more changed than any other. It is 
beautiful but for its treasured memories—still beautiful, though clothed 
in the drooping Fall robes of the year; but clear it is, that 

“ Time's effacing fingers, 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 

Here, then, where delicate taste direeted the culture in May—where 
soft hands caressed the June rose-bud, and brushed away the early dew 
—on the spot dressed with enchantment, and the anticipated home of re- 
newed enjoyments—a soothing picture of melancholy rises in the view. 
The maiden laugh is suppressed—but why should it be? What though 

“ The shadows of departed hours 
Hang dim upon her early flowers.” 

They, in their day, smiled and blossomed—and so should she who re- 
presents the delicacy of the flowers—the modesty of its unfolding petals 
—its bloom and its purity. 


The spot of 


m" Ea 

A Museum aT Navvoo.—The organ of the Mormons at Nauvoo, ad- 
dresses a few words ‘to the Saints of all nations,” respecting a Museum 
of Curiosities which the Prophet is anxious to establish. The invitation 
is as follows :—‘According to a Revelation, received not long since, it 
appears to be the duty of the members of the church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, te bring to Nauvoo, their precious things, such as an- 
tiquities, and we may say, curiosities, whether animal, vegitable or me- 
talic ; yea, petrifactions as well as incriptions and bieroglyphics, forthe 
purpose of establishing a Museum of the great things of God, and the in- 
ventions of men, at Nauvoo.”’ 


But time and experience have | 
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luded to, where timber is scarce and consequently expensive. But in such | 


IDIOSYNCRASIES. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
[Concluded from page 26 .} 


CHAPTER Il. 


| Be seated. You shall have the story. There’s a storm brewing off’ 
yonder ; the waves are tumbling over the rocks, very much as they did, 
when I but no matter; I’m in the humor, I tell you, and come what 
may, you shall have the facts, just as they happened, without disguise, 
or palliation. 

Did you ever hear of a father being jealous of his own child? Look 
at me—poh, poh—don’t be frightened ; don’t make a fool of yourself—I 
am that man. But that you may understand the origin, the growth, and 
the strange history, of what must appear unnatural to you, cold-blooded 
as you are; I shall go back tothe time when I was first acquainted with 
her mother. 

Men have loved children, and little children, grown men, heretofore, 
with a purity and a strength, beyond all comparison—greater and holier, 
than you of the North can have anideaof. Talk about the love of men and 
women! I tell yousir, that between the mature and fully grown of equal 
age, there is no such thing as love—high- hearted, strong, and pure, uncen- 
| querable love. Men and women have other and very different feelings 

toward each other, and wholly mistake the diviner impulses, and the 
deeper and warmer sensibilities, that belong to the pure of heart, the faith- 
| fulby nature, and the wholly inexperienced. Well, well; I was aman 
—a full grown, serious-looking man, I had gone by forever, and almost 
| forgotton, forever, the feelings and the allurements of youth. I had 
| loved the society of women, believing it to be a safeguard against every 
| sort of debasing and soiling temptation. That 1 found them weak, 
changeable, frivolous—and everything but faithless, and heartless, and 
treacherous, I acknowledge. But, with all their faults, I always found 
them better than men, better hearted, more trustworthy, and altogether 
more self-sacrificing—more unselfish. And so, I began to look about 
me, and tried for a long while to understand why it was, that women 
were so changeable, and weak, and frivolous; and having found it in 
the Institutions of Society, as we men call them, we, the founders, fra- 
mers, and supporters of those very institutions, which imprison the soul 
of woman, and set a seal upon her faculties—and seven seals upon the 
fountain of her thoughts; forbidding her to reason for herself, to en- 
quire for herself, to judge for herself—nay even to believe for herself; 
and allowing her no share whatever in the glorious birthright we claim, 
of governing ourselves: Having found the cause, I say, in these institu- 
tions, the handy-work of Man, and believing in my heart, as I hope to 
be believed hereafter, that where the evil was, there the remedy must be 
sought for, I went to work, with a determination to help the first wo- 
man I should meet with, having the courage and the steadfastness of 
purpose, needed for such a struggle, up—up—and into the place she 
had been created for—that of entire companionship with Man, 
Think not I meant to make her the less a woman—a loveable and 
leving Woman—by uplifting her from the degradation she had grown 
| co familiar with. She was to be only the better wife, the better mother, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and the better housekeeper, for being the better and the truer woman. 
I saw—I still see—no harm in giving to Women healthy minds; no mis- 
chief in strengthening their faculties, their reasoning powers, and thei 


self-dependence : and not much, in teaching them to breathe freely, to 
walk freely, to think boldly, to judge for themselves, and to take care of 
themselves, without Man’s help. 

Well, it so happened, that one day, as I sat near a young and lovely 
woman, reasoning with her upon her duties to herself ; wondering at her 
beauty, and gazing into her serene eyes, with a look, I am sure, of un- 
earthly admiration—for I saw nothing, and felt nothing, as my look 


wandered over her divine countenance and richly-moulded person— 
but a magnificent flower: aspirituality in blossom; a creature whose 
wings, if they were let alone, would grow visible before she left the earth. 
[ had just finished acarefully considered answer toa question whichshe had 
put to me, touching the equality of the sexes; having satisfied her, as I 
supposed, that equality was one thing, identity another, in the mind as 
well asin the body; that although I held Women to be fully equal te Men, 
take all their properties together, of mind and body, I did not hold them to 
be equal in every thing, nor alike in anything—woman being inferior to 
Man in some things, if you take man for the standard; man inferior 
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to Woman in others, if you take woman for the standard; while if you 
allow Woman io have a standard of her own, as you allow Man to have 








Yes, sir—God he/p me! I know what I’m saying; and J mean it 


! | for a prayer. It is long since I gave up the habit of using words lightly, 
a standard of his own, she is no more inferior tohim, than he is inferior | and without reference to their signification “She died—I dare not tell 


to her. I lad jast endeavored to maintain, that you cannotif you would, | thee how—but look! 'tis written on my brow!’’ May be I’ve said that 
and ought not if you could—compare two beings created for such differ- | before—I think I have? 

ent purposes: How would you compare fruit with blossoming herbage? | _I nodded. 

—rivers with seas ?—or clouds with autumnal foliage 1—a bird of prey, 
with a nightingale? how would you do so, I mean, if your object were to 
show which of any two were superior to the other, not of the same sex, 
nor of the same species ? My eyes had been turned away for a few minutes, 
not more than five, at the most, I should think, and I was comforting my 
self with the idea that [ had made a profound impression; that I had 
been listened to as I deserved—in short, that I had been helping a wo- | 
man to reason for herself—when—would you believe it!—a slight gig- 
ling at my ear, followed by a pinch, made me look up, and there was the 
fair gir] Lhad been talking to, fast asleep on the sofa; alittle imp I had | 
upon my knee, enjoying my confusion, as if she understood the whole 
drift of what J had been saying, and almost pitied me. Before I well 
knew what I was abuut, I had risen from the chair—how I got rid o 
the child in my lap, 1 never knew—but as I reached for my hat—I felt 
her little warm hand stealing into mine; and when I looked down upon | 
her, I started, for tears were in her eyes and her sweet mouth trembled, | 


as if [hadbeen rough with her. God help me—I cannot go on—I see | with fire and water, almo.t every day of his life. My purpose, I ac- 
that child before me now: I hear the delicate chiming of her low clear knowledge to you. I wanted to make a great and good man of him 
voice! I see her soft eyes changing eolor, as I stoop to kiss her fore- | without help. I said to myself, without lifting my eyes to my father, and 
head—not her lips—buther forehead, for the first timein all my life. Again to his father, sufficient for the boy are the wisdom and strength of the 
I sit by her, watching the growth of her mind—the first flowering of her man who begat him—and the mother that bore him. Have F not toiled 
affections—the first signs of a womanly nature. Need 1 say more? That and triumphed?—and am I not qualified to teach? Are not our offspring 
child understood me ; and after a few years, we were married, and she a part of ourselves? And may we not do what we will with our own? 
became the mother of a child, so like herself, when I first saw her— My wife sinned with me. So—we forgot God, and called the child ours. 
Or she had been in my lap forty times I dare say; and I had kissed her | And now, mark the consequence. 


a thousand times, and romped with her bythe hour—and yet Icantruly | But first, let me tell you of the girl. She was of the second blossom 
say that I never saw her; that 1 never looked into her eyes, til! I was | 


No matter if I have. The lines have a meaning, and so have I. She 
died—that's the simple fact—. She died; and left me to quarrel with 
menkind for having allowed such a creature tobelongto me. Much 
as I loved her, I knew nothing, absolutely nothing of her real worth, ’till 
I had Jost her—and was tried for my life, because I had lost her, when IE 
would rather have lost myself. In a word—I did not deserve such @ 
woman. She was too good forme. She was altogether a Woman—I, 
altogether a Man; ard therefore it is, that I deserved her not. 

Well, sir—not to waste your time, nor my own breath, which is getting 
to be very dear to me—now that I have nothing else to care for, let us 
| come to the period of our first and mightiest trial, after we had linked 
ourselves with the cherubim. Two children sprung from our loins—e 
boy and girl—a man child anda seraph. The boy wasa large, hand- 
some, resolute fellow whom his mother found it impossible to manage, 
even by kindness. And therefore, it was that I, his father—an irom- 
hearted man, if God ever made anything so frightful—used to try him a» 


and the dearest, the truest, the most loveable child you ever saw. Every- 
about to steal away on tip-toe, from the presence of a woman I had just _ body took to her: everybody remembered her; and all the little 
put to sleep, while reasoning with her of temperance and righteousness, children she had ever played with, used to cry for her. How often have I 
and a life to come ; and found a little hand comforting and soothing me— | beard strangers, who had forgotten her name, ask after her as that child 
Yes, of another child! so like herself when I first saw her, that I never _ with the soft eyes—and the sweet mouth. Well, sir—she lived and blos- 
could bear the thought of her loving anybody on earth but me. You are | somed up to her tenth year; and we so yearned after her, when she was 
amazed—and so am I, that I should take the trouble to open my heart | away, though for a single hour, that when she had reached her tenth 


to you in this way; that I should be fool enough to acknowledge—and | birth day, I doubt if she had ever been out of our sight for a single month 
to a stranger—that I have been made miserable, by the love that my | put it all together. 


own child felt for another of her own age.—But mark you, she was my 
only child, and, as I live, the only thing I had on earth to care for, 
after the death of her blessed mother, who died— 


“T dare not tell thee how, 
But look, 'tis written in my brow.” 


Well, sir. It was in the dead of winter. We were travelling. And 
it so happened that we stopped one night, within a few miles of » moun- 
| tain covered with snow. My wife mentioned to me, as we were standing 
| at the window—with our eyes fixed upon the top, all red with the wateh 

fires of a setting sun, that she had often heard of mountain scenery, in 

Stay! Before you can be fully prepared to understand me, I must tell the depth of Wane s but had nner anything to be compared with 
you something about her mother’s death, and of the narrow escape I had | this. One thing led to another, till our boy, who had come in to bid pond 
from the hands of a jury, before I knew what juries were made of. | good night unperceived by his mother, put up his mouth to kiss her; and 
in doing so, I heard him whisper something—and then say, now—don’t 

CHAPTER IlI—THE STORY. | tell father. 

Well, sir, since you have made up your mind for the worst, you shall And pray, sir, said I—what is it you would not have her tell father? 
have the story. Enough to say that I married the child. I pass over | My wife smiled, and the boy—poor Willy—looked up as if he could 
the season of courtship, and the season of trial that followed our mar- | bear anything better than a smile from his mother at such a time. 
riage. We were happy. I loved her as no man ever loved woman—I | Remember your promise mother. 
know what I say, and I mean it—for I loved her, not because cf her | I have made no promise, my dear. Go to bed, and your father and I 
womanhood, but because of something yet holier; because, happen what | will talk the matter over, and you shall know in the morning. 
might, I knew well that I could depend upon her. Whether she loved | The boy growled 
me, I cannot take upon myself to say. If she did, her love was unlike | Go to bed Sir ! said I, and to bed he went, without kissing me. 
that of any other woman, I ever saw, or heard of. You may believe Whereupon I called after him, saying, hark ye Sir! you are not to 
me, when I tell you that she seldom spoke to me above herbreath, when | kiss me fora month. Remember what I told you—this is the third 
we were alone ; that even, up to the birth of our second child, if I but | time—and was turning away from the window, when I felt something 
touched her hand, she would tremble and quake, and her eyes would fill’ | at my side, and looking down, saw little Biddy in her night-gown, bare- 
and she would lean upon me as if her heart were brimming over with footed, and half-asleep, standing by her mother, and pulling at her apror 

snutterable emotion. She thought she loved me—poor girl—she per- | and trying to engage her attention, without being seen by me. 


sisted in that belief all her life long, though I labored mightily to un” Ah Biddy ! is that you ? said I—what are you up for at this time ot 
deceive her, and she died at last to prove that I was mistaken. 








night, hey ? ¥ 
God help me! Here he stopped and turned away his head fora moment, | She looked at me, and her soft eyes filled—and her sweet voice trem 
and flung up the window—and walked to and fro, the whole length of bled—and then she whispered half sobbing—for a whole month father ? 
the room, five or six times; but he neither drew out his pocket handker- | Yes my dear for a whole moath. 1 have warned your brothr about 


chief, nor wiped his eyes with his hand, as they do upon the stage this,"time and again. 
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Yes father. 

And I will not be trifled with ? 

No father—but & whole month, father. 

Whereupon her mother caught her up te herbosom, and half smothered 
her with kisses. 

Go to bed, my child, said I, somewhat seriously ; for I felt that I had 
a daty to perform. 


Yes, father—and then she put up her little damp mouth to kiss me— | 


but do forgive Willy, this time father—do now ! 

I was obliged to turn away my face, while I answered. 
dear—W illy must learn to command his temper. 

Yes father, but— 


No, my 


But what! said [, somewhat peevishly I fear. 


My wife turned away ; and the child whispered good night father ! 


’ 


and good night mother | 

Well, wife— 

Well, my dear. The mystery you are waiting to have cleared up, is 
only this. Willy wants to go up the mountain to-morrow morning, and 
see the sun rise : 

And what said you in reply ? 
pleton. 

Encourage him! no indeed—not I! on the contrary, I said everything 
{ could to discourage him. 

And why so? 

Because I thought it a foolish, and to say the truth, a somewhat 
dangerous undertaking. 

But how dangerous, my dear ? 

Indeed—I wish I could tell—woaldn’t the snow be very deep ? 

Undoubtedly—but what then’? There is a fine strong crust over it, all 
the way up—you may see it glitter now, in the starlight like frozen water 


and we-were alone once more. 


I hope you didn’t encourage the sim- 


running aslant from the skies. 

And wouldn’t the crust be dangerous, my dear ? And then what if he 
should break through! 

Dangerous my love !—poh ! Break through indeed, pshaw ! I hope 
you didn’t discourage the boy. 


Well! upon my word, Mr. Lee !—it was always my dear with her, | 


except on very serious occasions, when she called me Mr. Lee, as if I 
were an elderly gentleman she had just got acquainted with. There's 
no understanding you to day. One moment you blame me for encourag- 
ing the boy—she had never said so much to me in all her life befure— 
and the next you hope I havn't discouraged him ! 

There was but one answer for this—on the part of a husband, (who 
knew his rights, and knowing, must maintain them.) So, I went to the 
door, and called for Willy to get up, and come down to his mother di- 
rectly. 

He had been listening, I fancy—at any rate, he was wide awake—for 
I heard his step on the floor, almost as soon as the words were out of my 
mouth ; and, the next moment, he was stending before me in his night- 
gown with shut lips, and eyes that looked as if their color had changed 
to that of glittering steel, since we parted. 

My son, said I—I like to be impressive at such times—my son, said I, 
—I am about to ask you a question. Let me have the simple truth in 
reply. Take your time—don’t be ina hurry—and answer me, as you 
would, in a matter of life and death. Are you ready ? 

Yes, father. 

Do you really want to go up the mountain, to-morrow morning, before 
day light ? 

Yes father. 

But why before day-light, Mr. Lee? said my wife, growing rather pale. 

That he may see the sun rise, my dear. 

Oh—true said she. And will there be no danger? I saw her tremble, 
and it vexed me. 

Willy, said I—are you afraid ? 

No, father. 

Would you like to go up alone ? 

Alone, father !—no; not unless you desire it. 

Well done, my boy ! I shall go with you. 

Oh, I am so glad! whispered my wife; and then laying her hand 

quietly on my shoulder, she added ; if the crust is strong enough to bear 
you, my dear—of course, it will bear me. 
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business—or go te bed and not make a fool of herself, when al! at oncea 
strange fancy seized me; and I thought I should like to see how she 
would behave ; and how far the courage of a woman's heart would car- 
ry her,in spite ofall her quailing and shivering; and I said—yes,my love ; 
and if you feel strong enough to-morrow morning, we will go to- 
gether. 

God bless you for that, said my wife : Yes—for that. Surely she must 
have meant something ; me too, father! me too father! sung out little 
Biddy, from the top of the stairs, where she had kept watch. 
believe, from the first moment I had called her brother up; thinking I 

meant to forgive him, perhaps, or wishing to be ready, for another ap- 


I verily 


peal, whatever might happen. 

Yes, my love, and you too, said I. 

Heaven and earth! whispered my wife—that child! 

That was enough. Wasn’t [ a husband andefather? And why not? 
| said I. Hasn't that child walked off a dozen miles upon the streteh, 
without stopping or complaining? and if her strength and courage are 
ever to be tried on earth, can we hope for a better opportunity ?— Would 
you believe it!—instead of shutting up, after what she knew I meant for 
a—that's enough, my dear,—the thing is settied—she came out with— 
But if anything should happen !—and you know how frightfully cold it 
must be up there. Of course you have made all proper inquiries about 
the best path ? 

I was nettled at this. The question itself implied a doubt, and a 
reproach—for I had never thought of making the inquiries; so, husband- 
like, L answered her as she deserved—the blessed woman !—very much 
as if it was none of her business. 

Here he turned to the window, and flung it up, and thrust his head 
out into the open air, and drew a long breath, and looked up and down 
the river, as if he saw sumething in its depths—aud whispered to himself 
“you searce would start to meet a spirit there! ’’—and it was a good 
while before he got a going again. At last, after a hurried remark 
about the weather, and the expression of a fear that he was tiring me to 
death—to which I answered, by no means—on the contrary !—though I 
hardly knew what I said—he continued as follows: 

No, my dear, said I—I have not inquired, nor do I mean to inquire 
I am well acquainted with this neighbourhood—my father used to live’ 
within a bundred miles of it. I have Greenleaf's Map and the Gazetteer. 
I should no more think of troubling the landlord or anybody else with 
questions about the best way of getting to the top of that hill yonder, than 
I should about the best way to my bedroom. 





Hill! said my wife—wouldn’t you rather call it a mountain ? 

At another time he would, mother, whispered the young rascal at her 
elbow ; and how would he ever find the bed-room, if he didn’t ask the 
way ’—whereupon I ordered him off to bed, and repeated, with consi- 
derable emphasis, I acknowledge the word hill. 

Her mouth was finely stopped, hey? Didn’t I make her know her 
place! And then, having indicated the authority of a husband, I pro- 
ceeded to give my directions for the morrow. 

Then we're all a goin’, father! cried Biddy, clapping her little hands 
at the top of the stairs, and half-screaming for joy—all a-goin’, father! 
Pompey and all, father ! 

Yes, baby—Pompey and all. Here, Pomp, here! up sprang the dog 
from under the bed, and away he went up stairs; and the next moment 
there was a loud scream—and a langh—and both came down stairs 
together, tumbling head over heels: But Biddy was safe, and the first 
thing we saw, Poor Pomp was limping away, with one foot held up, and 
Biddy after him, rubbing her shoulder with one hand, while she was 
trying to pat him on the head with the other. Ah! you are getting 
impatient, I see—no wonder—you are not married? I bowed. Never 
had any children of your own, hey? 

None to speak of. 

Well, well—I pity you—and you must bear with me. I dwell upon 

the incidents of this evening, and upon the innocent prattle of that child, 
; and the bold, manly bearing ef her brother, and the language of my dear, 


| dear wife—poor Jenny !—for a reason you will understand after we get 
through, if you don’t before. 


I began to feel strangely. I foresaw by his manner that something 
was to happen; and I almost held my breath as he continued- But 


we may as well break off here, and begin to-morrow with a new 


I kissed her, and was just on the point of bidding her mind her own | chapter. 












CHAPTER Iv. 


Well, sir, continued he. Well, sir, 1 waked the Janu! d, who stared 
at me with his pale, sleepy eyes, when I told him «vat 1 wanted, as if he 
thought me beside myself, and hinted that I had better be careful, though 
for his part he didn’t think there was any danger—the crust being strong 
enough to bear a loaded ox-team below; and if we did happen to break 
through, why, we couldn’t gc far~sink very deep; and being together, 
it would be the easiest thing in the world for one to pull the others out. 
Half ashamed of the littleness of the undertaking, afier what he told me, 
1 verily believe I should have abandoned it, hadn’t I caught my wife 
saying something with her eyes to Willy, who appeared to understand 
ber as I did—for he looked sheepish and dissatistied. 
had she to anticipate her husband? So I said nothing more—and there 
was an end of consultation. Wrap yourselves in the warmest and snug- 
gest clothing you have, said I—and put on thick shoes—end be ready 
when you are called. 


But what business 


By five the next morning we were afoot, well prepared for whatever 


we were likely to meet with—hard fare, deep snow, high winds or rough | 


weather. You look at me with amazement. 
hear me through, and then judge for yourself. 
might be useful if we found it slippery, I took with me part of a bed- 
cord which happened to lie in my way, and slipped it into one of my 
outside pockets, without saying ® word to my wife or anybody else—for 
if the trath must be told, I was half ashamed of myself—and took it I 
hardly knew why, till after the day was over—and wouldn't fur the world 
have had even the youngest know that I had thought it worth my while 
to make any sort of serious preparation for a thing I spoke so lightly of. 

Here he stopped a moment as if to take breath; and when I looked 
up, I saw large drops of sweat standing upon his ferehead, and a damp- 
ness about his mouth never to be mistaken. His deep eyes grew deeper 
and larger and clearer—and there was a sort of swarthy flame—a deep 
inward burning, like the half-smothered fire of a carbuncle, withia their 
innermost depths. 


I understand you—but 


As the man himself said many times in the progress 
of the story, I know what I mean, and I know of no other language that 
can express what I desire tosay. Within the deep of his eyes there was 
a lower deep—glowing with fire. At times I declare to you they were 
like live coals—and I have trembled to think of them since, when I have 
been sitting alone by the river-side, or the sea; and have more than once 
persuaded myself, on waking suddenly, at midnight, that I could see them 
in the darkness fastened upon me, and shining like fire. 

Well, sir—bear with me for a few minutes longer, and you shall have 
the truth and the whole truth—and that is what no mortal man ever had 
before. I only wish you were a father—his voice trembled—you never 
will understand the feelings of a father till you are; nor ever, til you 
have undertaken to help forward your other self—the image and super 
scription of a man—along the dreariest and most dangerous paths of 


life. You must have a man-child born of your highest hope, in the | 


flower and majesty of your strength, while the woman you love is altoge- 
ther a woman, doating, trusting, overflowing with hope and joy, and 
ready to die with you, or for you. 

The eloquent man! How I gazed upon him, and listened to him, as 
he broke out wpon me in ‘lashes like these, every half hour, while going 
on with the story. 

Well, sir—we reached the top of the mountain. *We saw the great 
san leave his bridal chamber, and come forth rejoicing in his strength. 
And all had happened as we wished, and we were on our way back, 


wondering at ourselves that we had been able to endure so much: for I | 


had carried little Biddy, and dragged my wife, more than half the way 


up, knowing they would both find it easy enough to get back ; and leaving | 


We had been three hours and a half on 
the way, when happening to turn my head, I saw Biddy’s fur cap flying 
over the snow, and Pompey after it, and Willy trying to overtake Pom- 


the boy to take care of himself. 


pey, and Biddy screaming and clapping her hands like mad, and her | 
| —wvoh, Lord God of the childless, be mercifu) to me !—I heard him Say, 


mother pale and speechless with terror—which always vexed me. Sud- 


denly the dog stopped 





Have you read that poem by Longfeliow 
where he epeaks— 

“ The half-frozen sound, 

Which the poor whimpering hound 

Trembled to walk on! 


! started, and looked again into the man’s eyes, wondering which of the 
two were the maddest, be or 11—he, to be opening his heart before » | senses. He had withdrawn but a very little way from the spot, and now 
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Aware that such a thing | 
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| strarger,—and I, listening to such talk in such ea place, and at such a 


time of night, beyond the reach of human help, if he should bappen te 
be what I had good reason to believe—a mono-maniac, and perhaps a 
murderer. 





After wiping his forehead, he went on wo say—Well, well—you have 
never met with it, perhaps—but I have; or you may have forgotten it, 
but I never shall—never, to my dying day. It is only a month ago that 
I saw it, and if the apparition of my dear boy had started up before me, 
I couldn’t have been more taken by surprise. The poor whimpering 
| hound! He stopped short, and the cap lodged within a few feet of him 
jist on the verge of what appeared to be a large overhanging snow-drift. 
Willy kept on, laughing and shouting to the dog. Afraid he might slip, 
I called to him, but he did not hear me; and I should have repeated the 
call, hadn’t his mother, like a simpleton, caught me by the arm, and 
whispered, for God's sake, don’t let him go any further! Encouraged 
by the eries of little Biddy, who was running about hither and thither, 
and screaming for Pompey,—and lured by the cheerful sound of the 
rattling crust we had disengaged a long way above us, now slipping past 
| them by cartloads,—the boy kept on till he seemed almost near enough 
to touch the dug, and then he stopped, and both stood stock still and 
seemed frightened. My wife could hardly stand,—poor Biddy called out 
they're slumping, father! and seemed just ready to drop. WhetI 
might have done at another time I hardly know ; but now—having satisfied 
| myself at a single glance that even if the boy and dog did slump throug! 
there would be no danger,—and that if the whole body of snow gave wa 
and carried them with it, a little steadiness and self-possession wouk 
save them both—while a too hurried interference might be fatal! 
called for Biddy to come to her mother. She obeyed, trembling fror 
heed to foot, pale as death, and sinking at every step. 

Stay where you are, my brave boy, said I. There is no danger—onk 
don’t be frightened. Lie down at your whole length, and keep still. 


—_ ——— 


Yes, father—end then he said something else, which I coulda’t make 
| out; but his mother told me afterwards that he wanted me to call off 
Pompey, for the snow was slipping away from under them. I remem. 
| bered then that I saw it move, though I didn’t think of it at the time— 
God forgive me! Aware that the boy was beyond my reach, and vexed 
to see the dog stand whimpering as if afraid to move, I had begun to 
fumble in my pockets for the bedcord which I had so providentially brought 
with me, when my wife interfered again—Oh, for the love of God, save 
him! savehim! shecried. This frightened the boy, and vexed me more 
than anything she ever did in her life. 

Nonsense! I said—and put the line back into my pocket. And then, 
tu punish her for suck untimely interference, I called out to Willy to send 
Pompey for the cap, and make him fetch it. 

Yes, father. 

But the dog wouldn’t stir an inch. 
nor leave his young master. 

What ails the dog? said I. 

He’s frightened, father. 

Well, and what ifhe is?—and are you frigktened, my voy? 

Yes, father. 

Well, then, fetch me that cap! 


would have seized the cap—bis mother woke and screarned—and then 


| father! father '!—and he was gone! 


he bad vanished so unaccountably,—and over into the abyse below, per 
| haps,—when something in the appearance of the dog brought me to my 


He would neither go for the cap, 


Yes, father. And the brave boy stood up, and looked over, and push- 
ed forward one foot, and the dog whimpered again, and my wife shut 
her eyes and fell back upon the snow, and I stood up “ alone—all—al/ 
alone—alone on that wide, wide sea,” awaiting the consummation! 
Twice, nay three times, I had it upon my lips to ery out—come back, my 
dear boy !—come back to your father!—but the enemy of man stopped 
me, and smothered my voice,—I tell you nothing but the truth—don’t I 
know 1—haven’t I felt his gripe here !—so that I couldn’t have made the 
child hear me if I had called to him. At last, while I was watching 
him, and his hand was actually outstretched, and in another moment he 


For a few moments, or minutes, perhaps, I was so completely stupi- 
fied with amazement and horror, that I lost my eelf-possession, and was 
about rushing after my poor boy to the very brink of the precipice where 
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stood there leaning forward, with his neck stretched out and one forefoot | 
lifted, like a pointer, as iflistening to sounds afar off. The idea instantly | 
struck me, that he might hear my poor Willy struggling in the snow— | 
and I was the more convinced of this, from the fact that every now and | 
then he would give a short, quick yelp, as if he saw something he was 


afraid to go near. 


e | 
up to her, with her face buried in her lap, I determined to know the 
worst, befure they could possibly interfere; and fetching a turn round | 
some bushes, the tops of which were just visible above the snow, with | 


one end of the line, I took the other in my hand and slid te the spot— 
In fact, | 
couldn't well do otherwise after 1 had got a going, for I couldn’t stop 


aye, sir, to the very spot where my dear boy had vanished. 
myself, though the line blistered my hands. Judge of my horrer when I 
had reached the place, and on lovuking dowa could see nothing but a vast 
and gloomy hollow, as if the whole broadside of the mountain had given 
way at once underneath our feet. 


moments I persuaded myself that I saw something move—nay, that I | 
beard a voice calling father! father !—and the dog must have heard it | 
too, for he ran about over the snow yelping for joy, so that he roused my 
She started up, and before I had time to speak, or lift my finger, 


wife. 
5 saw her coming towards me. i shouted to her to stop,—I commanded 
her to stop,—I flung myself athwart her path,—but all in vain. Before 
she could stay herself, and before I ceuld put forth a band to save her, she 
was hurrying past me, as if swept along by a whirlwind. My mind was 
ijustantly made up—we would perish together !—and I started to my 
feet, took another wide sweep, and flung myself towards her with so 
much strength, and with so hearty a will, keeping hold of the rope as I 


Aid so, that I swept by the utmost verge of the great gulph like a weaver’s | 


#hutcle; and betore she had quite lost her breath, I held her clutched to 
amy bosom, with my feet planted upon the living rock—the rock of ages! 


My wife! my dear wife! I cried—be thou my companion—my equal— | 


forever and ever! 
Awake! and help me to save thy child! Awake! the boy lives—I have 
heard his voice!—I have almost seen him! Bear up—yet a little while 
and with God's help, he may be restored tous like one from the dead! 


Whereupon, O, stranger! all the woman awoke within her at my 


bidding !—all the mother !—and she stood listening, with lips apart, and | 


eyes brimful of awakened strength and unquailing hope. They were the 
eyes of a mother gazing devoutly upon her first-born, for the first time. 
The gulf cannot be very deep, said I, finding her prepared to labor with 
me tothe last. It appears to be the bed of a torrent, which has long 
heen undermining the snow. Here—watch me—you see how I fasten 
this end of the rope to the tree. The other end I take in my hand, that 


LE may avail myself of ics whole length. Instead of answering me, she 


clutched at my arm, and pointing to the spot where she had ‘eft Biddy, | 
screamed, or rather tried to scream—it was only a loud gasping for | 
breath; and when I looked up, there was the baby—(we used to call her | 


the baby then, and I always calied her the baby after the death of her 


mother, and up to the time when she took ic into her head to leave her | 


old doating father fora stranger of yesterday, who happened to ask her to 
marry him)—there she was, trying to come down backwards, on her 
hands and knees, to the help of her mother! Stop! I cried—stop, my 
dear;—not another step for your life!—and well it was that I did, for she 
was but just able to stop herself, with Pompey’s help, upon the outer 
edge of the very drift along which her mother had been swept with such 
fearful swiftness a few minutes before. 


My dear Jenny, said I—[ believe I told you what my wife’s name | 


was? Well, well, no matter if I didn’t—others called her Jane, 
but nothing would do for me but Jenny, though I never could persuade 
her to call me William, or Southard—for I had a sweet-sounding middle 
mame as heart could wish—or husband—she never could make up her | 
mouth for that—she used to say, no! that isn’tit. Poor Jenny !—it was 
too much of a mouthful, she used to say—that’s it ! Stop !— 
where am | ? 

You were speaking to Mrs. Lee, I believe. 

To Mrs. Lee!—poh! poh!—te my wife, you mean,—to poor little 

enny. Well, said L to her—beginning to breathe freely, pan that 

Jompey was quiet, and the baby safe—we must depend upon ourselves 
sy dear, and upon ourselves alone. She shook her head, and looked up 
I knew what she meant, but con:tinued—There | 
+no human help witbin our reach 


the overhanging skies. 


Now, bear me! Everythieg de 


Finding my wife insensible, and poor Biddy cuddied | 


I stooped and listened, and after a few 


Awake! and stand upon thy strength, oh woman!— | 


pends upon you. I shall take the other end of the rope, and let myself 
down into the gulf with it, as far as it will let me go. 


My wife shuddered. Can it be strong enough, dear? Hadn't you 


| better double it ? 


Give yourself no uneasiness about the strength of the rope—a fishing- 
line will bear double the weight of a man, if made of a good material, 
When I touch the snow, or get a good foothold, or see a good chanve 
for dropping 

For dropping ! 


Just hear me through, if you please, my dear. When I want the 


whole rope—no matter for what reason—I will give it a twitch, and then 


‘you must promise me to unfasten it. All you have to do, you see, is to 


| cast off one turn, and let me drop. 


And let you drop—you! my husband !—into that unfathomable gulf! 
To be sure, said I. Upon no other terms can I answer for the boy. 

Never !—never !—I never should have the strength to do it. 

You will need no strength, my dear. Stay—lI will fix it so, that when 
you feel the rope shake, or hear my voice, you will only have te let go. 

To let go! she screamed, covering ber face with her hands, and sha- 
king all over. 

Hear me, Jenny! said I. 
do as I wish. 

But low are you to get back ? 


There is no sort of danger, if you will only 


Lf you fail to reach the bottom, or find 


| it deeper than you now suppose,—or if you should want to get back, no 


matter for what reason,—my strength would be of no use to you. 

Well thought of, my dear. I can climb up. 

But your hands are already blistered, and you might be unable to climb 
so far—and then—oh God! what would become of me! 

Faith, but the woman was right after all, and at another time, perhaps, 
I might have acknowledged it, as I always did when she was wrong— 
but 


Couldn’t you tie knots in the rope? and wouldn’t they keep you, my 


there was no time for it now. 


dear?— and wouldn't it be well to secure it round your waist, in such a 


way that if your hand slipped you would still be safe. 

A plague on the counsels of a woman! If she had let me alone, I 
should have thought of all these things myself. 

No, no, said [—don’t you see that would shorten the rope? 

That's true—and you want every inch of it, don’t you? Stay—and 
Oh, my dear husband! (It was the first time 
she had ever called me hasband in all her life)—oh, my dear, dear hus- 


she fell upon her knees. 


band! you are strong,—I am weak ;—you are heavy,—lI am light. You 
Nay, nay, I beseech you to hear me !—let 
Fasten the rope to me, and let me go down 
first, and look about me ; and then if [ fail, something else may bethoughtof. 
Was the woman mad? I determined to try her. 
to shut your eyes, and not scream? said I, 


can draw me up with ease. 


me go down for the child. 
Will you promise 
Yes, yes—growing very pale. 


But if you should faint, or grow dizzy? 
That you must provide for by fastening the rope to me in such a way 


| that I cannot fall, even if I should let go; and oh, I beseech you to 
| be quick! 


And you are serious, are you, my dear ? 

Serious !—try me—and she took the rope and passing it twice round 
her waist, and saying, now, my dear, tie such a knot as you think wil! be 
safe, and one, that upon a pinch I may be able to untie—and let me show 
you whether I am serious, or not. 

Oh, father ! father! what are you going to do to mother! screamed 
Biddy, when she saw me tying the rope; and down she came—at full 
speed, followed by Pompey, at such a distance, however, from the edge 
of the gulph, that we had pothing to fear. 

Instantly a thought struck me, The lamb had offered itself for the 
sacrifice. The hand of the High Priest had been lifted as with a bloody 
knife~and lo ! an offering had leaped forth fro: the midst of the snows 
and rocks 

I told the sweet child what her mother was going to do. She turned 


| deadly pale, and running up to her mother, clasped ber round the knees, 
and began to cry, Oh, mother! Oh, father ! Oh, dear Willy ! and then 


her mother having loosened her arms, kneeled down by her in the snow, 


| and kissed, and kissed her, as if she never expected to see her again 


alive, and undertook to tell her what the reasons were. Having heard 
her through, the little creature jumped up—she did / as your'e a living 
















































man—she did, as I hope for mercy !—and said to me, growing paler 
and paler, at every breath—let me go down, please ; but, O, father ! do 
tie the rope strong—won’t you, dear father ? and then she beganto trem- 
ble so, she could hardly stand. It would be easy for you and mother to 
pall me up—wouldn’t it ?—and then, you know, there’s no danger, is 
there father ? 

Not much, dear—you might be a little bruised. 

Oh, I shouldn’t mind that father ; and I’mall ready now—you’re sure 
you heard brother Willy—just call to him, father, and say, I’m coming 
down tosee him, will you? 

The thought was happy, and I shouted at the top of my lungs for him 
to keep a good heart, and we would soon havehim out. His mother fol- 
lowed—and then the baby—but,’alas, alas ! we could hear no answer. 

Now father, now ! said the dear child ; growing impatient, and trying 
to fasten the rope, with her own little trembling fingers. 
me slip, will you father? said she, just as we were about to swing 
her off, 

Are you very much afraid, my love ? 

Yes, father—J suppose I am ; but then, I am all ready and willing to 
go—kiss me mother—kiss me again, dear father—I want to kiss you 
both, more than ever—and then ! Ob, Willy, Willy ! and here she fell 
a sobbing, as if her heart would break—oh brother Willy !—If I shouldn’t 
find him after all! Come, come, father—let me go—I must ge—stopa 
moment—and she dropped upon her knees and said over that little prayer; 
now I lay me down to sleep. 

Wishing to have her entirely prepared, I said to her, while taking a 


double turn about her waist, and making a leop for her feet, and another | 


for her dear little hands. It is very dark down there, Biddy. 

Yes father ; but I am not much afraid in the dark, though I do want 
the blinds open after I’m asleep; but Willy always goes to bed in the dark 
you know ; and he isn’t afraid of anything ; is he, mother ? 

I looked at my wife—and she at me—and then we took up the dear 
child in our arms and kissed her azain and again, and breathing a prayer 
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You won’t let | 
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over her, such as none but a father and mother could breathe ; and find- | 
ing her unterrified and firm, though she shuddered when I trod with her | 


a my arms, upon the slippery verge of the abyss, we wrapped her abou, 
with shawls and a fur cape, so that she couldn’t be chafed, and bidding 
her shut her eyes, let her down slowly and steadily from a rock, into 
what seemed the bed of a torrent, and very near the place where Willy 


had vanished. Not a word—not a single moan or cry escaped her ; but | 
the dog whimpered, and when he saw her shut her eyes, as she went | 


swinging to and fro in the darkness, it seemed as if he could bear it no 
longer ; for after a short struggle with himself, he leaped after ber head- 
long into the abyss. For a moment, all my strength was gone—I felt as 
if there was no hope ; and but for the timely interference of my dear wife 
I don’t know but I might have let the rope go, or tumbled in myself, it 
grew dark so suddenly, and my kneestrembied so, when the dog leaped 
yelling past our child : but the next! O, merciful Father! We heard 
the yelping of the dog underneath our very feet, as it seemed to me, 
and the cry was full of comfort and assurance. 

The dog had not fallen far—and it was clear that he couldn't be much 
hurt, and if so, the chances were—— God ! how I tremble, when I call 
to mind, the first thought I had of his being buried alive in the snow! In 
the midst of the strange, sickening terror that followed, depriving me 
of all strength for a moment, we hearda noise from below, as of two 
children whispering together—no, no! we could not be mistaken ! and 
& moment afterwards, there came up a ery of joy from poor Biddy, say- 
ing—there’s Willy, father! I see him, father ! 

I fell upon my knees, and my wife came staggering to my side—be- 
fore either of us knew whether the child were living or dead. 


All right father! shouted Biddy—he knows me; and he’s trying to | 


get up—and he wants you ! 
I crept to the edge of the precepice, and looked over; and finding the 
rope loose, called out to Biddy toknow what she was standing on. 


speak, down cemes more snow tumbling upon me from the roof; and | 


there’s brother Willy, just down there, father—and he wants you—and he 
wanis me to ask youif he has been a good boy ; and he says be’s got the 
cap, and he’s very sorry the snow fell in before he could get away—and 
hopes mother isn’t much frightened. 

Poor Willy ! 
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But I'm growing dizzy father—and I can’t see Willy, now ; and now, 
oh, dear ! oh dear, what's that ! oh father! father ! here it comes! and 
then there wasa furious barking, and a loud scream, followed by a tre- 
mendous avalanche. 

Not another word, my love—I’m going to draw you up now ! cried T, 
beginning to pull ; but to my unspeakable horror and amazement, I found 
the rope fast! with all my strength, I cowld but stretch it a few inches— 
and every time I did, I fancied I heard a low growl. 

An idea of the truth instantly flashed through my brain like a thunder- 
bolt. Having ascertained that more than half the rope was left, I took 
a turn round the stump, and clutching a knife that had never failed me 
—here it is now—down I went, determined not to be spoiled of both chil- 
dren at one swoop, though I had to battle with the she-bear, among the 
holes of the rocks, for them. 

On reaching the great bed of snow, into which the child had partly 
suak, I found her lying upon her face, and literally buried alive in it.— 
I soon liberated her ; and the first words she spoke—poor thing !—were, 
I knew you would help me out father; and I felt safe, when I saw it 
a coming. 

Saw what coming dear ? 

I don’t know father—maybe ’twas the snow. Pompey was frightened 
too—and, O dear father, where’s Willy ! I don’t see him now! Brother 
Willy! brother Willy ! 

Where did you see him last—show me dear. 

The child pointed to a place twenty feet lower ; a sort of ledge covered 
with rubbish, drift wood, and loose earth. 

Will you be a good girl, and stay here—just here, under this overhang- 
ing rock, while J go for your brother 1 You musta’t cry nor be frightened 

No father—yes father—bat I’m very cold. 

Courage wife ! courage! mind the rope, and be of good cheer! 5 
shouted. 

A scream of joy followed from above ; and choosing my way, along 
by the rough edges of the rocks, I soun reached the place where Willy 
had been lying a few minutes before. It was very dark, and while | was 
straining my eyes to see further down the be of the terrent. Something. 
moved so near me, as to make my very blood curdle. I grasped my knife 
and shouted with all my streng:h—and instantly there was a loud windy 
rush—e furious barking, a hundred feet below it seemed to me, and ance 

ther avalanche, vast, and heavy enough to everwhelmn a city. For a few 
moments, I was nearly stunned ; but asthe barking continued, and I knew 
little Biddy was safe, 1 determined to follow it. And well it was thar E 
did so ; for after a few plunges, I saw light below, and feeling my way 
along, came to a place where I found my poor boy, lying stiff and star’ 
upon the snow, speechless with cold and terror—but otherwise unharmed. 


The dog was lying over him ; and when I lifted him up, and began to 
rub him and speak to him, he knew me, and saying may I kiss you now, 
father ? I knew you wouldn’t leave me here !—laid his cheek to mine, 
and began to sob witha violence that frightened me—he was only 
twelve, you must know. 

I tried to soothe him, and calling out to Biddy that I had found him, 
was waiting to hear the voice of her mother in reply—when be whispered 
i coulda’t help it father! I am very sorry—but some how or other I’ve 
lost the cap. God bless the poor fellow '!—what cared I for a cap—or for 
ten thousand caps, filled with diamonds—when I bad him once more 
safely in my arms ! 

At this moment, 1 heard the voice of my wife. Our arrangements 
were soon made. On going a little further, Lfound we could creep ow 
on the side of the mountain, and make our way down without much dif 
ficulty through the trees. Having satisfied myself upon this point, Ire 
turned to Biddy, ,and lifting her in my arms, called out to her mother te 
make her way down by the path we came up—as Biddy, and Willy, and 











| Pompey and I were all safe, and would go by another way. In short sir 





here he drew out his watch—it is not yet my hour, and perhaps, & 


Apes | may as well finish the story. 
I’m in the snow father—up to my middie ! and every time I move or | 


If you please. 

Well then, the boy was saved ; but he died within a twelvemonth after- 
warda, poor fellow !—perhaps of fright, and perhaps of something else ; 
but however, that) may be—I never could bring myself to forgive his 
mother. 

To forgive bis mother! what had his mother done, I should like to 


know ? 


—» 


ce 
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Why, don’t you see, that she was the death of the boy? But for that 
confounded scream, just as he had his hand upon the cap, the boy would 
have got back safely enough, and all would have been well 

I rose to gu. 

Stop sir ! I have not done with you yet. 

I put my wife to death for that very scream. 

Sir! said I, and my very blood ran cold, as I looked into his eyes. 


You know, I suppose, that 


Yes, but I did though—much as I loved her, and while I was ready to 


lay down my life at any hour to make her happy. 

Pity you didn’t! 1 was just on the point of saying : but I forebore— 
anxious to hear the end of the story. 

Let me tell you how it was. 


eyes were streaming with tears—but I never could make her believe that 
she was to blame. 


opinion, his death lay at my door 
years, that we were walking together one day, near Wentworth falls, and 


Biddy, just then flowering into womanhood—and I happened to say 
something like this—I do in my heart believe, that if I had commanded 


either of those two children to leap into the whirlpool yonder, I should | 


have been obeyed instantly. 


And if you were—what then ? said she. 


Why then, said I, somewhat nettled, I acknowledge, at the strange | 


propriety of the question; and the difficulty I found in answering it : 

Why then said I, with a biting emphasis, and looking into her large clear 

eyes, as if I could see into the very depths of her heart—I wish to Heaven 
Jeould find any other living creature capable of such obedience. 

You would !—said my wife. 

Yes— J would. 

And it would really make you happier ? 

It would indeed, I replied. 

We were walking together, a few feet from the bank. 
ind kissed me—and whispering. 
shirlpool. 

I started up from my chair. 

I! —— Oh, I followed her. 

You did !—give us your hand ! 

Yes—and with what advantage to myself think you ? 

To yourself !—to her, you mean ? 

No, but I don’t though. 

And you saved her ? 

No—but I didn’t. She was drowned—and I had the narrowest escape 

you ever heard of—only to be tried for my life. 

Tried for your life ! 

Yes—they charged me with pushing her in. Fools! 

rather have been pushed in forty times myself. 


Be happier then! Sprang iato the 


And what did you do, said [, 


when I would 
Poor Jenny! what a 
simpleton she was, to besure! but then, lord help you, what business had 
she to drown herself without my leave! what a fool to do so at the bid- 
ding of a husband ! and such a husband! I declare to you, my heart 
bleeds for her. She has been dead a good while now ; but if I live these 
dozen years, I never shal/ forget my poor dear Jenny. But the best of 
the joke after all is—the narrow escape I had afterwards, at the hands 


of the law—I came very near swinging for it: and how do you think I 
got clear ! 

Gan’t imagine. The circumstances were all against you—and we 
have only your own story now to explain the matter; and that never goes 
for much, you know. 


That's it!—that’s the very thing! I told my own story, instead of 


employing a lawyer te spout it for me; and the jury, bless their hearts, 
and the benel: and the bar took it for granted that I was mad, from that 
circumstance alone, I verily believe. Wholly innocent, I should have 
been hanged beyond a doubt, because appearances were against me. 
Guilty—TI had nothing to fear. Stop! hold on! I have'nt quite finished. 
I told you, if I do not mistake, that I was a jealous father,—jealous of 
my own daughter. SoTam. That very child, Bridget—I have done 
calling her Biddy now, and for all this world wouldn't call her Baby, 
now that she has forsaken and forgotten her father—that very child, what 
do you think she has been guilty of? 
Cannot guess for the life of me. 


simpleton! without consulting her father; and now she wants to be mar- 
ried. To be married! d’ye hear!—that child,—a little wee bit of a 
thing but the other day, wholly dependant upon me, after the death of her 
poor mother, for every moment of happiness in life,—that child, over 
whose bed I have passed a hundred sleepless nights,—a creature who, till 
within a few months at furthest, would have laid down her life for me 


| without a murmur,—even she wants to be married, and to a man 


We had often talked about our brave | 
boy—sitting side by side, and holding each other by the hand, till our | 


| serve that child’s turn but a husband. 
I could see, though she never said so, that in her | 


Well, it so happened after many | 


| wanted ? 
the subject of our boy's death came up—and the behavior of poor little | 


| to adeclaration served upon it when in extremis. 


Bless me! would you have her marry a woman’? 

A man, sir, old enough to be her father. 

Horrible! 

Yes, sir, to a man, Did you ever see a man in your life you would be 
fool enough to marry, if you were a woman? J never did. They are all 
alike, selfish and heartless and exacting. No, sir-—no!—nothing would 
It was not enough that she had a 
father,—s fond, faithful, doating old father, who never could bear ber out 
of his sight! No, no—what are fathers good for when bustands are 
‘ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child!’ Poor thing! a father would not do, though he had nursed her 
with his heart’s bloed '—though he had worshipped her as the image of 
a beloved wife! Sbe must have a man to herself,—a man of her own,— 
that child! Ofcourse, I could have nothing more to say to her! That's 


| one of my idiosyncrasies—and you're another ! 


God bless me! I cried, jumping up, and making for the door,—the 
gentleman after me, as if he had not quite finished the job he had in 
view. Happily for me I escaped; and the next day I satisfied myself 
that his strange story was true—substantially true, that is; that he had 


| been charged with the murder of his wife, a most beautiful woman, and 
| actually tried for his life upon that charge; and that he had been lately 
| put under guardianship; and finally locked up in a madhouse for life, by 


his only child—the dear little Biddy he had been telling me of. That 
broke his heart, and crazed him, poor fellow! beyond all hope; and now 


he spends most of his time in making speeches to the jury, end telling 
She stopped | 


over the story you have just read, to every stranger that falls in his way. 
a 


Deats or a Prer.—We are sorry to read in the morning papers 
the decease of the well known pier at Greenwich. The deceased bad 
been long in a sinking state, and bas been subject to water on the head, 
as well as other ills of a very distressing character. The allusion some- 
times made by sailors to their legs, when invoking a coolness in the lower 
extremities, was frightfully realized in the case of the late pier, whose 
timbers were shivered between 7 and 8 o'clock on Thursdey morning. 


| The pier of Greenwich had the second title of Barren of Dividends, and 
| though never known to be in hot water, was on several occasions nearly 


swamped in the cold element. The peir, which had been proceeded 
against for a nuisance, bas left no issue, but the issue, which is pleaded 
Father Thames, the 
mortgagee, in procession, has carried off several of the timbera, and in- 
vested this, the only property of the Geceased, in a bank of all sorts of 
deposits —Punch. 

———— a 


ComMenDaBLe Perseverance —On Saturday evening last, at the 
entertainment given by Mr. Tasistro, a person was engaged to blow the 
organ for Mr. Maeder, who was announced to play a prelude. He at- 
tempted to; but after Mr. Maeder had played a few bars, gave out—the 
consequence was, the organ gave forth a most di-mal note, and Mr. Mae- 
der’s music wasatanend. Mr. M. went fromthe hall, and Mr. Tasistro 
apologized for the non-performance of his music, Mr. M. soon after re- 
turned, and commenced playing an accompaniment on the piano, for a 
song. The organ blower determined to atone for his previous lapse of 
duty, commenced blowing the organ, and, for two hours, whenever Mr. 
M. played the piano, manfully tugged at the bellows! Such perseverance 
is highly commendable.— Boston Merc. Advertiser. 

ct 


Napo.eon’s Campaicns.—We are gratified to learn that Col. Leh 
manowsky is about to publish a work on the Campaigns of the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose standard he followed during the whole of his eventful 
career—from the successful seige of Toulon to the disastrous battle of 
Waterloo. There is probably no man living who is more thronghly com- 
petent to undertake the task of giving a history of the great campaigns 
and giant battles of Napoleon than is Col. Lehmanowsky, who is not only 
well versed in military science, but was a prominent actor in the scenes 
which he is to describe. That che work will be an intensely interesting 
one, no one can doubt who listened to the war-worn veteran’s recent lec- 
tures at the Marlbero’ Chapel. 

———— 

Ecectro Macnetic TeELeGRarH.—The Board of Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company have given permission to Pro- 
fessor Morse to use the track of the Washington road, for the purpose 


_—, r a : | of carrying out the intentions of the Act of Congress in reference to his 
You can’t! Well, then, she has fallen in love, as they call it, the | ham 


important invention of Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 











THE TWO TOMPKINSES—AN EQUIVOQUE. 
BY R. B. PEAKE. 


How many a droll error has occurred by the incident of two different 
persons, bearing the same name, happening to reside in the same street! 
And yet, in many streets of London, there may be three or four Smiths, 
or half-a-dozen Joneses, or Browns. Letter and parcels are constantly 
delivered at the wreng houses, and great confusion created; sometimes 
important and disagreeable secrets are divulged. The gist of our story 
will rest on the fact, that in a Creseent not a hundred miles from the 
Commercial Road, there lived two persons of the name of Tomkins: 
we shall call the crescent ‘‘ Commercial Crescent :”’ at No. 20, dwelt 
Mr. Jonas Tomkins; and, at No. 30, resided Mr. Josiah Tomkins. 
They were both professionally occupied in the mercantile way; but in 
their manners and habits were very distinct persons. Jonas Tomkins 
was @ quiet, primitive man, who, absorbed in his business, had mixed 
very little in the world, though he was not without an inclination to par- 
take of the good things of it. Mrs. Jonas Tomkins, his cara sposa, 
had of latter years been tinged with the methodistical persuasion that 
the sins of mankind are so enormous, that it is quite impossible that any 
one can be saved; therefore, it is indispensable that all human beings 
should remain depressed, miserable without hope, and without enjoy- 
ment. These principles were strongly inculeated by the pastor of a 
neighboring Ebenezer Chapel, who contrived to make a very good living 
out of the weakness of the nerves of his flock, which consisted principal- 
ly of females. 

This minister’s name was Ghoule. 

Now, as for Mr. Josiah Tomkins, he was a portly, sleek fellow, with 
a profusion of whisker, quite a contrast to Jonas Tomkins; very much 


attached to cigars and port wine, rowing on the Thames, shilling prome- | 


nade concerts, tripe suppers, and whisky punch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins were seated at breakfast one morning, 
the lady busied with the teapot, the gentleman with the Times, from 
which he was culling the “ ship news.” 

He read, “ AnrtyeD the Illustrious, from Batavia,” and began to 
wonder if there was any consignment for him, for he had endeavored to 
extend his connexions to all parts of the habitable globe. 


“ Ab, my dear,” said Mrs. Tomkins, “ I wish yOu could avoid an an- | 


noyance, where we really have no connexion. Here we live at No. 20, 
Commercial Crescent, and, unluckily for us, there is another Tomkins 
resides at No. 30, and the mistakes that continually occur between the 
two houses are perfectly unbearable. You, my love, are generally a 
well-behaved person, but, as for the other, he is little better than a bear.” 

Jonas Tomkins acknowledged that there had been some odd coinei- 
dences occasioned by the same names in the same crescent. 

Mrs. Tomkins sighed, and said, “I kmow that our Christmas Norfoik 
turkey, and the suasages, went by the ‘ Parcels Delivery Company’ to 
the Tomkins at 30, in the crescent, for we never saw any of them.” 

To which Jonas replied, with a smile, “ But you know, my dear, we 
were even with him, for we took in an immense cod-fish, and a burrel of 
oysters, here, from somebody unknown; it was directed ‘J. Tomkins, 
Esq., Commercial Crescent,’ and uncommonly good it was.”’ 

Mrs. Tomkins sighed more deeply than before ; she pondered whether, 


or not, unpremeditated or accidental sin would be eventually visited by | 


condign punishment. 

The postman knocked at the door, always an interesting occurrence 
to a merchant. 

The first letter opened by Mr. Jonas Tomkins was one that had under- 


gone fumigation; and Mrs. Tomkins regarded it with some alarm, for | 


she rematked that it looked as if it had the yellow fever. But Jonas 
acified her by stating that it came from his Batavian correspondents, 
Moser. Murgatroyd, Crombie, and Crossline, and that it was perfeedy 
safe from infection. 
The letter was addressed to “ Mr. Tomkins.” 


“ Sir.—Per Lilustrious, we beg to introduce to your notice the Rev. T. 
Faraway, who has been for some time a zealous missionary at this and 
the neighboring set:lements ; he is a man of unexceptionable merit, and 
has been at incredible pains in educating the natives. He is accompa- 
nied to England by a young prince of Bantam, who, from the best of mo- 
tives, a desire to increase his knowledge, has voluntarily taken the long 
voyage. The prince is of a most amiable disposition, agreeable in his 
manners, and mild in his deportment; any attentions that you can be- 
stow on him will be thankfully acknowledged by, 

“‘ Your most obedient servants,”’ 


&e. &c. &e. 


Now Mr. Jonas Tomkins had every reason to show civility to the firm 
of Murgatroyd, Crombie, and Crossline, and Mrs. Tomkins was rather 
pleased with the notion of an introduction to the learned missionary. 

Benjamin, Mr. Tomkins’s footboy, brought in a note, which he stated 
had been left at the door by one of the Dock porters. 

Tomkins glanced his spectacled eye over it; it was worded as fol- 
lows:— 

“Mr. Faraway, Asiatic missionary, begs to inform Mr. J. Tomkins, 
that he is at the Dock Hotel with his protegé, the Prince of Bantam.” 

Mr. Tomkins could not conveniently leave the house himself, expect- 
ing persons to call on important business, so he determined to send one 
of h’s clerks, a young conceited puppy, aamed Bright; so he told Benja- 
min to go into the counting-house and tell! Mr. Bright he was wanted. 
This Mr. Bright was a character, a downright cockney, but who 
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| imagined that he overflowed with talent, though in reality there never 
was a greater oaf. 

Mrs. Tomkins said, “If I were you, dear, I would not send Mr 
Bright.” 

“Why not, my love,” replied Tomkins, “ Bright is a clever fellow ?”” 

“Too clever,” continued the lady; “so accomplished, he is always 
making some absurd mistake.” 

“« My dear,”’ said Tomkins, “Mr. Bright marches with the march of 
intellect ; and notwithstanding that he clips his English a little, he can 
deliver a lecture on any subject, from mesmerism to meteorology.” 

“I grant,” replied Mrs. Tomkins, “that Mr. Bright knows quite as 
much about one as the other; he has lately been reading the articles 
under letter M, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’” 

Benjamin now came in with a slip of paper; Mr. Bright had just 
stepped our, bat had left this motice on the desk : 

“ Gene down to the singeing-class ; back in ten minutes.” 

In ten minutes Bright returned, when Jonas Tompkins gave him a 
slight reprimand for selecting a time of day for his singing-lesson, when 
his presence was necessary in the counting house. 

“ Here, Sir, read these two letters,” said Tomkins, handing them to 
Bright ; ‘you must run down to the Dock Hotel, and meet thespersens 
mentioned inthis letter, a Mr. Faraway a missionary, and a young Prince 
of Bantam, who have just landed from a vessel in the river.” Behave 
with all possible respect to them; don't stare in that way, nor get into 
one of your theories, as you call them; don’t make any mistake, and be 
back as soon as you can.” . % 

Bright set off, smiling with contempt at the bare idea that #é could 
possibly make a mistake; he who was a sort of minister for foci 
for the whole house—who went and tasted cheese for Mr. Tomkins; 
bought balls of cotton, peppermint lozenges, and all the new tracts for 
Mrs. Tomkins. He had latterly employing his thoughts on the va- 
rieties of the human race, and it much gratified him to find that he had 
to make the acquaintance of a real Bantam. 

Bright had a great notion of becoming a scientific lecturer, but in what 
| branch, he had not made up his mind. 

The same day that the missionary and his pupil! arrived, aa American 
| ship came into the port of London, the George Washington ; she had 
some passengers on Cae amongst whom was a Mr. Charles Langferd, 
rather a dandy Englishman, who had journeyed over the United States, 
| and a Yankee wine and spirit merchant, by name Ichabod P. Buggins, 
| who was accompanied, in the shape of ‘‘help,”’ or servant, by a free ne- 
gro, who was known at Boston by the elegant cognomen of Apollo Hya- 
cinth. These three persons rte up their quarters, on landing, at the 
Dock Hotel; to which house of entertainment we will now change our 
scene. 

Mr. Faraway, the missionary, had sent to an emporiam for ready-made 
clothes, that the young prince under his charge might not suffer from the 
change of climate, in the slight vestments he had brought from his own 
country. As the prince had a very slender, flexible figure, like most 
Asiatics, there was a great difficulty in fitting him, and ready-made clothes 
rarely fit well at first ; one of those small-waisted surtouts that are strained 
tightly over a sort of block at the tailor’s door to attract the admiration 
of exquisites, however, was tried on, and sueceeded; but the waistcoat 
and trousers, poor things, had to be deceived into the notion that they 
would fit, and they were very much “taken in.” 

When the missionary had got his prince disguised as a gentleman, he 
rang the bell for the waiter, who, on making his appearance, was asked 
if he had sent a porter with the letter to Mr. Tomkins; the waiter re- 
plied in the uffirmative. Mr. Faraway then inquired if the waiter knew 
Mr. Tomkins. The waiter said smartly, “Yes, Sir; lives at No. 30, 
Commercial Crescent : often comes here, Sir, to sup and smoke his cigar.” 
“Will you show us the way to Commercial Crescent?” ‘ Yes, Sir jeer 
tainly, Sir; not far to walk, Sir. Go now, Sir, please.” And the waiter 
preceded the missionary and the prince towards the premises of Josiah 
Tomkins. 

Josiah had also finished his breakfast, red herrings and toast, eggs and 
hung beef, water-cresses and a small glass of brandy, and had lighted a 
chervot to digest everything. He then opened his letters, one from 
New York correspendent was thus indited :— 

“ Dear Tomkins :—lI beg to introduce to you Mr. Ichabod P. Buggins, 
an eminent wine and spirit merchant of Boston, who is proceeding to 
the port of London: you will find him a fellow after your own heart, and 
of a very jovial turn, 5 F 
| “If you can induce him to tell you some of bis crack stories, he will 
make you split your sides with laughter: ask him to relate to you the 
| comical history of the Mulatto girl. Mr. Buggins is accompanied to 

England by a free black, who is a great character in his way, but he is so 

confounded sly, that it is not easy to set his tongue in motion.” 


“ Ay, ay,” said Josiah; “ I evppose they will call, and I must give Mr. 
I. P. Buggins a bit of dinner, and a bottle of port.” 

“« We will now return to the Dock Hotel, where Mr. Charles Langford 
was inquiring of the waiter where his companion was who had come on 
shore with him from the George Washington. The waiter replied that 
Mr. I. P. Buggins had gone to the Carolina Coffee House, but bad left 
word that he would soon be back, and that his black servant was warming 
himself in ‘Ne. 5. 

Mr. Charles Langford now proceeded to state thet, if it had not been 
for the intrepidity of that black man, he should have been drowned that 
| very morning ; for ae the ship was being towed by a steam-tug past 
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Blackwall, Mr. Langford perceived some beautiful jadies, and such a 
time had elapsed since be had seen an English lady (the most comely 
in the world,) he was anxious to peep at them; but, overbalancing bim- 
self with the weight of his telescope, he slipped over the side of the ves- 
ael into the Thames, where he decidedly would have becume food for 
white-bait, if Blacky had not jumped after him like a large Newfoundland 
dog, and positively saved Mr. Langford from a watery grave. 

“ The brave fellow,” continued Langford, “ as well as myself, was com- 
pletely sopped through; I had my change of clothes at hand on beard: 

t as | was apprehensive that Apollo might take cold after so devoted 
an action, I immediately made him strip, and dress himself in my silk 
dressing-gown, cap, trousers, and slippers, in which he came ashore. 
Ask him to walk in here.” 

The waiter went to call Apollo, and when he entered, an extraordinary 
looking being he was. 
stew-pan; a beautiful set of grinders, perfect masters of their business; 
and an expression of rich humor was spreadover the ebony countenance. 
He was attired in a showy silk dressing-gown, tied round the waist by a 
Bandana handkerchief; he wore over his black woolly head an embroi- 
dered Greek smoking-cap; had white worsted stockings, and yellow mo- 
rocco slippers. These habiliments were all the property of Mr 
Langford, whose taste as we have before hinted, was somewhat of the 
splendid order. When Apollo Hyacinth came in, Langford exclaimed 
with emotion, ‘‘ My brave Sonstooser! how can I ever repay my debt of 
ayes to you?"’ towhich the negro replied, “‘ Telly how, Massa Lang- 

ud, if'we shipmate agen: spose I fall overboard; well! den you jump 


and dive for me.” —* I will, I will, my generous fellow,’’ said Langford ; | 


‘chat is, if they ever catch me at sea again.”” Apollogrinned, and show- 
ing all the white ivory keys of his piano-forte, replied, “‘ Hi, hi, Massa 
Langfud, de salt water noagree wid yeu; you not brought up to de sea; 
though you brought up ebery ting else ;—werry bad derangement, dat.” 
Here Mr. Bright had walked into the Dock Hotel, to make his own 
observations. 
« Charlies Langford continued his expressions of gratitude; ‘ You, for 
your glorious and gallant conduct, deserve to be a prince.” 
Bright instantly thought to himself, ‘That isthe Prince of Bantam— 
what a picturesque costume!” 
Langtord said ; ‘ But for your arms I should decidedly have perished.” 
Bright's ideas quickened, ‘‘ Saved him from the savages, I suppose.”’ 
«« But I do not think I shall ever venture on the ocean again,” remark- 


$d Langford. 


To which Apollo replied, “ Anoder time, come oberland—dat my | 


wice. 
«« Long overland journey from Bantam,” thought Mc. Bright. 
“After your praiseworthy exertions,” said Langford, ‘you would 
probably like some refreshment ?” 


The eyes of Apollo glistened, and he answered, ‘No dejection to ’ittle 
cum, Sat.” 


Bright who was a Temperance Society person, reflected on the barba- | 


reus acquired taste of royalty. 


Langford rang the bell for some rum, and carelessly inquired of Apollo, 


where was the companion of their voyage. 
“O! he is far away,”’ replied Apollo. 


Bright glanced at bis letters, and muttered, ‘‘ Faraway, the missiona- | 


ry’s name;”’ and now he was convinced that it was all correct. 

The waiter re-entered with the rumin a decanter, and glass ; Lang- 
ford, pouring out, said, ‘Now, my noble heart, will you have it mixed 
with some water 1?” 


“Tank you, no,” rejoined Apollo; “me took de water dis mornin.” 
Try de rum, now, all by ’umsef” 


“It is not that I would grudge it you,’’ said Langford, but rum isa 


powerfully acting spirit ; 80, in regard to your precious health, do not take | 


teo much.” 

“Neber fear,” answered Apollo, ‘my ‘pinion is, too much ram is just 
enough!” 

«(Mercy on us !’’ ejaculated Bright, ‘‘hia friend the missionary has not 
inculcated the principles of temperance in his pupil ;” and he was not a 
little astonished at beholding the prince swallow down, with great appa- 
rent zest, several more glasses. 


Here a plain-looking man, in a dark suit of clothes, and with a very | 
shrewd eye, and a broad-brimmed hat, entered the room. He had the | 


appearance of foreign travel about him. 

“On ! you are both here, I guess,” said Mr. Ichabod P. Buggins (for 
it was the worthy spirit merchant.) 

“That's the missionary,” conjectured Bright: and he determined to 
have his ears open, as to the mode in which he would address the prince, 
his pupil. 

“What an eternal confounded smell of New England rum,” remarked 
the venerable missionary. 


Apollo was uneasy. The Prince of Bantam whispered to the waiter, 
“Take ’um dam bottle away.” 


tone. 


Mr. Bright saw that his reverence was about to rebuke his highness. 

Ichabod eontinued. “I calculate that rum will set you chattering ; now 
what's the use ofall my preaching to you 2”’ 

At the word “preaching,” Bright was positively assured that he was 
correct in his suppositions. 


+ “Mr. Buggins fixed his eye on his highness, and said sharply, “Do | 


‘you happen to know the reason why monkeys are no good? Because 


He had a shining black face, like a new iron | 


“What, you’ve been at it, have you?” said Ichabod, in a peremptory | 
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they chatter all day long. How many years, you dingy rascal, have you 
been under my paternal care? How many larrupings have I been com- 
pelled to give you, te keep you under proper control ?”’ 

Bright could not avoid thinking that the missionary was verysevere on 
the young prince, and he recollected the treatment of the poor South 
American Indians by the Spanish Jesuits. When Mr. Langford, seeing 
Apollo rather cast down, exclaimed loudly, ‘‘Remember, Sir, the noble 
| daring of the person you are abusing, who possesses, I know, noble qua 
lities of heart.” 

Oa hearing this eulogium, Bright imagined it to be just the precise 
time to introduce himself ; so, with some very queer bows, he said, smil- 
| ing, “Gentlemen, my name is Bright—Mr. Bright—I am principal clerk 
to Mr. Tomkins, merchant, of Commercial Crescent, and [ am sent by 
that highly respectable individual to conduct you to his residence.”’ 

“I had a letter of recommendation to Mr. Tomkins, Commercial Cres- 
cent, though I never saw him,” replied I. P. Buggins, ‘and [ have sent 
my letter to him.” 

“We are quite aware of the letters, much revered Sir,’’ remarked 
Bright. Buggins stared : but was more astonished when-Bright added, 
pointing to Apollo, “his royal highness will of course accompany you.” 

Buggins whistled, thinking to himself, “This dandy clerk believes 
himeelf a wag.” 

Bright turned now to Apollo, who, from the effects of the rum, was 
holding himself steady by the back of achair,and said, ‘‘l am quite ready, 
| your highness.” 

Apollo Hyacinth was half affronted. ‘De man of culler, Sar, knew 
him place in society, and behave himself ‘cordingly ;” (and here be hic- 
cuped in the clerk’s countenance ;) “rum gone de wrong way ; so when 
I address a gentleplum, I always (another loud hiccup) say—waiter, 
bring de udder glass of rum.” 

“Well,” thought Bright, “if these are the manners of the royal family 
of Bantam, what brutes the lower orders of the natives must be.” 
| Mr. 1. P. Buggins now shook his fellow traveller, Langford, heartily 
by the hand, and told Mr. Bright that he was prepaned to accompany 
| him to Mr. Tomkins’s, in Commercial Crescent. e then addressed 
the negro, “You keep a little distance behind, d’ye hear? for I don’t 
| fancy to be seen in the streets of a foreign and enlightened country, tram- 

poosing about with such a scare-crow.” 

Here Bright offered his arm to his highness, who, when they got into 
the street, staggered as if he had business on both sides the way. It is 

| but justice to say that Mr. Bright did all he could to ingratiate himself 
with royalty, by pointing out the steeples of Poplar and Limehouse 
| churches, the rotunda of the Thames Tunnel, and that wonderful route 
| through chimney-pots and beggarly bed-chambers, the Blackwall 

Railway. 

The waiter of the Dock Hotel bad left Mr. Fartiway and the native of 
Bantam at the door of Josiah Tomkins, No. 30, Commercial Crescent, 

| where they were admiued by a smart-looking housemaid, and introduced 
into the presence of the fut and florid Josiah. 

“I received the letter of recommendation this morning, and Iam happy 
to see you : are you going to make a long stay in London ?” 

Mr. Faraway replied that ‘.is stay entirely depended on the Colonial 
Missionary Society. 

“Oh, do business with them, eh? Well, it is all right, they must eat 
| and drink too, like other people. Perhaps you would like your young 
| black fellow to go down in the kitchen ?” 

Mr. Faraway appeared surprised, but stated merely that the young man 
was his constant companion. 

Josiah now rung for the luncheon-tray, being of opinion that eating and 
| drinking go a great way to fill up gaps not only in the stomach, but in 
| conversation, for Mr. Ichabod P. Buggins did not appear to be very com- 

municative, and his free negro never opened his mouth, and was particu- 
larly ill at ease in his new clothes, 

The tray appeared with cold fowl, wine, &c. &c., and Josiah insisted 
that his visiters should partake of the fare, and he poured out some port 
for them. But he was ratherastonished that Mr. Ichabod Buggins, the 

| jovial companion, should arise, as did his negro, while he recited the 
| jongest ‘“‘grace before meat’’ that he had over heard; in fact, Josiah 
| thought that it never would have ended. So, winking at his supposed hu- 
| morous guest, he said, “Come, that was a telerably long-winded one 
Faraway looked as if he found himself in very ungodly company, but 
tasted the wine. 

“Will you allow me to ask youa professional question, Sir 7” said 
| Josiah Tomkins, smacking his lips, after sipping his glass. 

“TI amall! attention, Sir,” meekly replied Faraway. 

“Well, now, give me your candid opinion; what do you think of our 
| port ?” 

The missionary answered, ‘The port of London is considered the finest 
in the world.” 

“‘They put such a quantity of brandy in it, for the London market. 
Fill your glass, Sir; but you never drink that wine at New York ?” 

“T cannot say I ever did, Sir,” said Mr. Faraway. 

‘Ay, youare more inthe spirit way,” remarked Josiah. 

The missionary owned that it was the calling he had followed forsome 
| years past. 

“Then,”’ said Josiah, with a knowing wink, ‘‘you must be up toa thing 
or two in whiskies 7” 

“[ do not rightly comprehend you, Mr. Tomkins.” 

“Why,” continued Josiah, ‘you get through all your business so easily 
—you have no duties to care about.’’ 
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“Pardon me, Sir,” said Faraway, somewhat discomposed, “that avow- ; cunning as Sam Slick’s bear, and he always comes down a tree stern 


al would be a grievous stain upon my professional character ; my duties 
have ever been attended to scrupulously.”’ 
“What ! you always adhere to the customs ?” 


“No,” answered the missionary, “it is my vocation, gradually, if I find | 
it possible, to alter or do away with the customs of the remote countries 


te which I am despatched.” 


“You are a fellow after my own heart,” said Josiah, filling Mr. Fara- | 


way’s glass. “D—nall customs and custom-house officers. 
will change the subject, as I see it is unpleasant to you.” 

“The oath you uttered was objectionable, Sir,’’ remarked Mr. Far- 
away. 

‘Ob! ha! ha! you are a capital fellow—you object to a strayed d—n 
that slipped out accidentally, but yon don’t mind doing the revenue. 
Change the subject. My correspondent informed me, in the letter you 
sent this morning, that both you and your free negro yonder (who don’t 
take to his wine, perhaps he would like some grog better) were devilish 
funny chaps, if you could be drawn out ; but you are both corked up very 
close indeed. Shall we have a bow! of punch? Ay—and”—(here Josiah 
winked wickedly)—*ha ! ha ! ha! I must insist on it .” 

“Insist on what, Sir?” asked Mr. Faraway, gravely. 

Josiah Tomkins poked the missionary in the ribs, and chuckled out, 
“Tip us the story of the Mulatto wench.” 

Faraway was aghast. 

‘Capital face for it,” continued Josiah, “you know you can be a eomi- 
cal old cock when you like it. 
letter says so.” 

The missionary was much excited, and said, “I beg tostate, Sir, that 
I have ever endeavored to set a straight example. 
who has accompanied me to Europe, and whose moral character will bear 
the strictest investigation, looks up to me for a precept. 
the calling I follow was at first undertaken in a barbarous spirit.” 

‘Peach brandy ?” inquired Josiah. 

“Hear me, Sir,”’ continued Faraway. “But now, owing to the cordial 
co-operation of a large class of my countrymen, numerous formidable im- 


Come, we 


Why, my dear fellow, your introductory | 


This young person, | 


In former days | 


pediments have been removed ; an entrace and location among strange | 
nations have been effected; we everywhere find brethren to welcome us. | 


We have given the heathen nearly all the useful literature we possess ; 
we have been the introducers of the art of printing amongst them. 
some places the entire fabric of idolatry is shaken, and the blessings of 
Christian morality have been widely diffused.” 

Josiah stared, but said, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Buggins, but 1 have 
been very much deceived in you.” 

“Buggins, Sir?” repeated the missionary. 

“Yes, Buggins ; Ichabod P. Buggins. Look at this letter.” 

And here stopped the equivoque : a mistake had evidently occurred, 
but Mr. faraway was at a loss to acéount for it, until Josiah said that, 
“Perhaps it was the other Tomkins in Commercial Crescent, at No. 20, 
that you wereto visit. Are you not from New York, Sir?” 

“‘No, Sir; I arrived to day, in the Illustrious, from Batavia.” 

“Then,” said Josiah, “where the deuce are my guests ; perhaps at 
Jonas Tomkins’s? What a bit of fun ! I had bettergo and knock at No. 
20, and take these gentlemen with me.” 

We will now return to the dwelling of Mr. Jonas Tomkins, where 
Mrs. Tomkins was waiting with some curiosity the return of Mr. Bright. 
In the hope of exciting the good opinion of the expected missionary, she 
had spread her tracts, with the most alluring titles, on the table and 
sofa. At length Bright tapped at the door, and said that the Prince of 
Bantam and the Rev. Mr. Faraway were in the parlour. Mr. Jonas 
Tomkins was sent for from the counting-house. 

“ Weil, Bright, what sort of people are they ?—the prince ?”” 

Bright replied, ‘‘ Rummy!” 

« Rommy?” 

“ Werry,” said Bright. 

‘And Mr. Faraway, the missionary?” said Mra. Tomkins. 

“ Ah’” cried Bright, “that proves what a edicated mind is over un- 
cultiwated ignorance. Although the prince is a prince, his reverence the 
missionary orders him about like bricks.” 

‘Indeed !”’ 

«And I don’t wonder at it, for his royal highness drinks rum like a 
fish.” 

‘‘ How disappointed I am,” said Tomkins. 
troduce them at once.” 

So Mr. Bright went down, and begged the parties to walk up stairs 
into the drawing-room. When they entered, Bright attempted a very 
ceremonious introduction: ‘ Mrs. Tomkins, I have the honor. Gentle- 
men, that is Mrs. Tomkins, and that is Mr. Tomkins.” 

Jonas, advancing to Ichabod, said, ‘‘I am proud, reverend Sir, to take 
you by the hand, and your young friend.” 

I. P. Buggins interfered, and remarked that Mr. Tomkins need not 
exactly shake hands with the black, as it was not the custom in their 
part of the globe. “Besides,” added Ichabod, with an odd twist of his 
face, “they perspire marking-ink.” 

So Jonas and Mrs. Tomkins saluted his bighness with several bows 
and curtsies, but were utterly astonished when the missionary said rather 
petulantly,— 

‘‘ Now, there’s no needcessity to be bowing to that nigger.” 

Mrs. Tomkins could not help thinking that this was strange conduct 
to a prince. 

‘* He knows how to conduct himself in his station. 


“ But you had better in- 


The critter is as | 





foremost : he’s aware how many pounds his hams weigh, and he calcu- 
lates if he carried ’em up in the air, they might be too heavy with him.” 

“ Berry true, berry true. Hi! hi! hi!” grinned Apollo. 

“Hold your black tongue,” said his reverence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins stared at each other in evident distress. 
Mrs. Tomkins, in an endeavour to turn the conversation, inquired if they 
had experienced an agreeable passage. 

‘By no manner of means,” replied the missionary; “three parts 
across, the wind was enough to biow the devil’s horns off.”’ 

Mrs. Tomkins stared with horror, and she ejaculated, “I declare I 
thought that missionaries were always of a mild character?” To which 
Ichabod answered, “I've generally heerd that they are; but I see no 
reason why I should be so.” 

Jonas reflected how an absence from the society of one’s native land 
may pervert even a missionary; the trio continued conversing; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomkins quite embarrassed by the replies of Ichabod, who 
wondered what it meant. 

Mr. Bright finding himself, as he expressed it, ‘‘ Nothing and nobody,” 
and entirely disapproving of the missionary’s doctrine, determined to 
exchange a few werds with his royal pupil, who was seated near the 
dcor, pressing his black puddings of fingers against his forehead. 

Bright approached him, bowing: ‘ Pray, your highness, may I ask 
you @ ques:ion 7” ‘ 

Apollo gazed at him with a stupidly drunken -_ 

Bright continued: “It is a question on which I am anxieus to be cor- 
rectly informed, Do all our little Bantam cocks come from Bantam ? 

bee de debble should | know?” was the elegant reply of bis high- 
ness. 

Mr. Bright pitied the ignorance of a prince of the blood, who was not 
acquainted with his own commercial exports. 

‘What hour ’um hab dinner?” inquired the prince languidly. 

“ Five o'clock,” said Bright. 

’ Apollo touched his stomach, and then replaced his ball of worsted in 
is palm. 

Mrs. Tomkins, now taking Jonas aside, whispered, “ What could 
your Batavian correspondents mean by writing about bis agreeable 
manners and mild deportment?”’ 

“I suppose the torrid climate has heated all their brains,” replied 
Jonas. 

Mrs. Tomkins then whispered again, emphatically, “ I shall speak to 
the missionary myself.” 

“Do, dear.” 

Mrs. Tomkins then approached Ichabod, and asked him if he was 
acquainted with the Rev. Wolfe Ghoule. She received a reply in the 
negative ; when she stated that he was the author of several of the 
excellent works on the table— Ticur Stays ror SHORT-BREATHED 
Sinners,” “Tae Luxury or Penerent Tears,” “Srony Hearts 
Spruit,” “ THe Preacuer or ALL-work.” 

Mr. Buggins replied that he never read anything of the sort. At this 
candid reply Mrs. Tomkins was surprised, fancying that the lucubrations 


* 


| of the Rev. Wolfe Ghoule had, by their merits, made their way to every 


foreign clime. 

“« Will you allow me to have a little serious conversation with you, sir?’” 

“ Quite ready, marm,” said Ichabod. ‘It’s no use to have 
without you can keep the tallies.” 

Mrs. Tomkins thought this was a strange phrase for a divine, but 
continued ‘“ My husband is rather of a convivial nature.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Buggins, ‘then let him deal with me.” 

“That is just what I want him te do,”’ replied the lady. “ In truth, 
I am sorry to say it, but Mr. Tomkins never thinks of his end.” 

** That's a bad beginning,”’ said Ichabod. 

“I’m aware,” remarked Mrs. Tomkins, ‘that gentlemen of your 
calling are models of temperance.”’ 

Buggins nodded his head, but imagined that was not the case with 
wine and spirit merchants in general; in fact, he knew several who 
swallowed all their profits. 

Mrs. Tomkins then said, ‘ If you weuld be induced to quit the dinner- 
table, as you do not care about wine,” (Ichabod grimaced) “ and 
me with some of your serious discourse over a cup of tea,” (Ichabod 
made another wry face), “ it might, sir, satisfy my doubts.” 

“As to that, marm,” replied Buggins, “ people doubts so now, I don’t 
doubt but some day or other they will doubt whether everything ain’t @ 
doubt.”’ 

(Buggins had read this elegant aphorism in Sam Slick.) 

Mrs. Tomkins said, “ I confess myself quite unsettled in my mind, 
and [ should wish to benefit by your matured opinion. Might [ ask— 
would you favour me with a sight of your articles 1” 

“My articles, marm,” replied Ichabod, “by all means, with the 
greatest pleasure; and he fumbled about for a well-worn pocket-book, 
from which he pulled out a printed paper; this he handed to Mrs. 
Tomkins, who was in a state of excitement of pious curiosity, but ima- 
gine her astonishment when the following list met her eye:— 

“WINE AND naioon ig Retro ® 
“61, Common Srreet, boston, O1. 

“Tonasop P. Bucors warrants all articres delivered from his 
store genuine as imported, at the following Low PRICES (English cur- 
ae “ Champagnes, from 60 to 66. 
“Clarets ( first growth) 48 to 54. 
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‘ Prime East India Madeira, 56 to 64. 
‘‘Guinnes’s Dublin Stout ? Quarts, 8. 
“+ Hodson’s Pale Ale -. ; Pints, 4. 
“ Brandies, Rums, Whiskies, Gins (No. 1, Letter A). 
“ Nota Benz.—Bottles, jars, and hampers to be returned.” 


Mrs. Tomkins dropped the articles, and she might have been knocked 
down with a straw. 

A lond rapping at the street deor, and Mr. Josiah Tomkins sent up 

card; he was accompanied by Mr. Faraway and the Prince of Ban- 
tam. A long explanation of the absurd mistake took place, and as din- 
ner was ready, Jonas Tomkins begged the whole party would favour 
him with their company, which invitation was accepted. Apollo Hya- 
cinth being consigned to the care of Benjamin at the kitchen fire. 

The result was a merry afternoon; the only really loag face ia the 
company being that of poor Bright. 

—— 
From the Democratic Review for July. 
THE TWO. WIDOWS. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The following story, the simple and domestic incidents of which may 
be deemed scarcely worth relating, after such a lapse of time, awakened 
some degree of interest, a hundred years ago, in a principal seaport of 
the Bay Provinee. The rainy twilight of an autumn day; a parlor on 
the second floor of a small house, plainly furnished, as beseemed the 

circumstances of ita inhabitants, yet decorated with little cur- 
iosities from beyond the sea, and a few delicate specimens of Indian man- 
ufacture+these are the only particulars to be premised in regard to scene 
and season. Two young a comely women sat together by the fireside, 
nursing their mutual and peculiar sorrows. They were the recent brides 
of two brothers, a sailor and a Jandsman, and two successive days had 
brought tidings of the death of each, by the chances of Canadian war- 
fare, and the tempestuous Atlantic. The universal sympathy excited by 
this bereavement, drew numerous condoling guests to the habitation of 
the widowed sisters. Several, among whom was the minister, had re- 
mained till the verge of evening; when one by one, whispering many 
le of Scripture, that were answered by more abun- 
dant tears, they took their leaveand departed to their own happier homes. 
The mourners, though not insensible to the kindness of their friends, had 
yearned to be left alone. United, as they had been, by the relationship 
of the living, and now more closely so by that of the dead, each felt ss 
if whatever consolation her grief admitted, was to be found in the bosom 
of the other, They joined their hearts, and wept together silently. But 
after an hour of such indulgence, one of the sisters, all of whose emo- 
tions were influenced by her mild, quiet, yet not fecble character, began 
to recollect the precepts of resignation and endurance, which piety had 
taught her, when she did not think to need them. Her misfortune, be- 
sides, as earliest known, should earliest cease to interfere with her regu- 
lar course of duties ; accordingly, having placed the table before the fire, 
and arranged a frugal meal, she took the hand of her companion. 
“Come, dearest sister; you have not eaten a morse] to-day,” she 


said, ‘Arise, I pray you, and let us ask a blessing on that which is pro- 
vided for us.” 


Her sister-in-law was of a lively and irritable temperament, and the 
first pangs of her sorrow had been expressed by shrieks and passionate 
Jamentation. She now shrunk from Mary’s words, like a wounded suffer- 
er from a hand that revives the throb. 

» “There is no blessing left for me, neither will I ask it,” cried Marga- 


ret with a fresh burst of tears. 
never taste food more !”’ 

Yet she trembled at these rebellious expressions, almost as soon as they 
were uttered, and, by degrees, Mary succeeded: in bringing her sister’s 
mind nearer to the situation of her own. Time went on, and their usual 
hour of repose arrived. The brothers and their brides, entering the mar- 
ried state with no more than the slender means which then sanctioned 
auch a step, had confederated themselves in one household, with equal 
rights to the parlor, and claiming exclusive privileges in two sleeping 
rooms contiguous toit. Thither the widowed ones retired, after heaping 
ashes upon the dying embers of the fire, and placing alighted lamp upon 
the hearth. The doors of both chambers were left open, so that a part 
of the interior of each, and the beds with their unclosed curtains, were 
reciprocally visible. Sleep did not steal upon the sisters at one and the 
same time. Mary experienced the effect often consequent upon grief 
quietly borne, and soon sunk into temporary forgetfulness, while Marga- 
ret became more disturbed and feverish, in proportion as the night ad- 
vanced with its deepest and stillest hours. She lay listening to the drops 
of rain, that came down in monotonous succession, unswayed by a breath 
of wind; and a nervous impulse continually caused her to lift her head 


“ Would it were His will that I might 


Spartment. The cold light of the lamp threw the shadows of the furni- 
ture up against the wall, stamping them immoveably there, except when 
they were shaken by a sudden flicker of the flame. Two vacantarm-chairs 
were in their old positions on opposite sides of the hearth, where the 
brothers had been wont to sit in young and laughing dignity, as heads of 
families; two humbler seats were near them, the true thrones of that lit- 
tle empire, where Mary and herself had exercised in love, a power that 
love had won. The cheerful radiance of the fire had shone upon the hap- 
py circle, and the dead glimmer of the lamp might have befitted their re- 


| hastened to the window. 
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union now. While Margaret groaned in bitterness, she heard a knock 
at the street door. 

‘« How would my heart have leapt at that sound but yesterday !”’ thought 
she, remembering the anxiety with which she had long awaited tidings 
from her husband. “I care not for it now; let them begene, for I will 
not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made her thus resolve, she 
was breathing hurriedly, and straining her ears to catch a repetition of 
the summons. It is difficult to be convinced of the death of one whom 
we have deemed another seif. The knocking was now renewed in slow 
and regular strokes, apparently given with the soft end of a doubled fist, 
and was accompanied by words, faintly heard through several thickness- 
es of wall. Margaret looked to her sister’s chamber, and beheld her still 
lying in the depths of sleep. She arose, placed her foot upon the floor, 


| and slightly arrayed herself, trembling between fear and eagerness as she 


did so, 

‘- Heaven help me !’’ sighed she. ‘I have nothing !eft to fear, and me- 
thinks I am ten times more a coward than ever.” 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened to the window that 
overlooked the street door. It was a lattice, turning upon hinges; and 
having thrown it back, she stretched her head a little way into the moist 
atmosphere. A lantern was reddening the front of the house, and melt- 
ing its light in the neighboring puddles, while a deluge of darkness over- 
whelmed every other object. As the window grated on its hinges, a man 
in a broad-brimmed hat and blanket-coat, stepped from under the shelter 
of the projecting story, and looked upward to discover whom his applica- 
tion had aroused. Margaret knew him as a friendly innkeeper of the 
town. 

‘“« What would you have, goodman Parker 1” cried the widow. 

“ Lack-aday, is it you, mistress Margaret?’ replied the innkeeper. 
‘1 was afraid it might be your sister Mary; for 1 hate to see a young 
woman in trouble, when I haven’t a word of comfort to whisper her.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, what news do you bring?” screamed Margaret. 

“« Why, there has been an express through the town within this half 
hour,” said goodman Parker, “ travelling from the eastern jurisdiction 
with letters from the governor and council. He tarried at my house to 
refresh himself with a drop and ‘a morsel, and I asked him what tidings 
on the frontiers. He tells me we had the better inthe skirmish you wot 
of, and that thirteen men reported slain, are well and sound, and your 
husband among them. Besides, he is appointed of the escort to bring 
the captivated Frenchers and Indians home to the province jail. I 
judged you would’nt mind being broke of your rest, and so I stept over 
to tell you. Good night.” 

So saying, the honest man departed; and his lantern gleamed along 
the street, bringing to view indistinct shapes ef things, and the fragments 
of a world, like order glimmering through chaos, or memory roaming 
over the past. But Margaret stayed not to watch these picturesque 
effects. Joy flashed into her heart, and lighted it up at once, and breath- 
less, and with winged steps, she flew to the bed-side of her sister. She 


paused, however, at the door of the chamber, while a thought of pain 
broke in upon her. 
‘‘Poor Mary!” said she to herself. 
sorrow sharpened by my happiness? 
bosom till the morrow.” 

She approached the bed to discover if Mary’s sleep were peaceful. 
Her face was turned partly inward to the pillow, and had been hidden 
there to weep; but a look of motionless contentment was now visible 
upon it, as if her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm because its 
dead had sunk down so far within. Happy is it, and strange, that the 
lighter sorrows are those from which dreams are chiefly fabricated. Mar- 
garet shrunk from disturbing her sister-in-law, and felt as if ber own 
better fortune had rendered her involuntarily unfaithful, and as if altered 
and diminished affection must be the consequence of the disclosure she 
had to make. With a sudden step, she turned away. But joy could 
not long be repressed, even by circumstances that would have excited 
heavy grief at another moment. Her mind was thronged with delight- 
ful thoughts, till sleep stole on and transformed them to visions, more de- 
lighuful and more wild, like the breath of winter (but what a cold com- 
parison !) working fantastic tracery upon a window. 

When the night was far advanced, Mary awoke with a sudden start. 
A vivid dream had latterly involved her in its unreal life, of which, how- 
ever, she could only remember that it had been broken in upon at the 
most interesting point. For a little time, slumber hung about her like 
a morning mist, hindering her from perceiving the distinct outline of her 
situation. She listened with imperfect consciousness to two or three 
volleys of a rapid and eager knocking; and first she deemed the noise a 
matter of course, like the breath she drew; next, it appeared a thing in 
which she had no concern; and lastly, she became aware that it was a 
summons necessary to be obeyed, At the same moment, the pang of 


“Shall I waken her, to feel her 
No; I will keep it within my own 


c | recollection darted into her mind; the pall of sleep was thrown back 
from the pillow, and gaze into Mary's chamber and the intermediate | 


from the face of grief; the dim light of the chamber, and the objects 
therein revealed, had retained all her suspended ideas, and restored them 
as soon as she unclosed her eyes. Again, there was a quick peal upon 
the street-door. Fearing that her sister would also be disturbed, Mary 
wrapped herself in a cloak and hood, took the lamp from the hearth, and 
By some accident, it had been left unhasped, 
and yielded easily to her hand. 

‘«‘ Who's there ?”’ asked Mary, trembling as she looked forth. 

The storm was over, and the meon was up; it shone upon broken 
clouds above, and below upon houses black with moisture, and upon little 













lakes of the fallen rain, curling into silver beneath the quick enchantment 
of a breeze. A young man in a sailor’s dress, wet as if he had come out 
of the depths of the sea, stood alone under the window. Mary recog- 
nized him as one whose livelihood was gained by short voyages along the 
coast; nor did she forget, that, previous to her marriage, he had been an 
unsuccessful wooer of her own. 

“ Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,” answered the rejected 
lover. ‘ You must know I got home not ten minutes ago, and the first 
thing my good mother told me was the news about your husband, So, 
without saying a word to the old woman, I clapped on my hat, and ran 
out of the house. I coulda’t have slept a wink before speaking to you, 
Mary, for the sake ofold times.” 

‘« Stephen, I thought better of you!” exclaimed the widow, with gush- 
ing teare, and preparing to close tho lattice; for she was no whit inclined 
to imitate the first wife of Zadig. 

“But, stop, and hear my story out,” cried the young sailor. ‘I tell 

you we spoke a brig yesterday afternoon, bound in from old England. 
And who do you think I saw standing on deck, well and hearty, only a 
bit thinner than he was five months ago ?”’ 
% | leaned from the window, but could not speak. 
» “Why it was your husband himself,” continued the generous seaman. | 
‘He and three others saved themselves on a spat, when the Blessing 
turned bottom upwards. The brig will beat into the bay by deylight, with 
this wind, and you'll see him here to morrow. There’s the comfort I 
bring you, Mary, and so good night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him with a doubt of waking re- 
ality, that seemed stronger or weaker as he alternately entered the shade | 
of the houses, or emerged into the broad streaks of moonlight. Gradu- 
ally, however, a blessed flood of conviction swelled into her heart, in 
strength enough to overwhelm her, had its increase been more abrupt. 
Her first impulse was to arouse her sister-in-law, and communicate the 
new-born gladness. She opened the chamber-door, which had been 
closed in the course of the night, though not latched, advanced to the 
bedside, and was about to lay her upon the slumberer’s shoulder. 
But then she remembered that Margaret would awake to thoughts of 
death and woe, rendered not the less bitter by their contrast with her 
own felicity. She suffered the rays of the lamp to fall upon the uncon- 
scious form of the bereaved one. Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, and the 
drapery was displaced around her; her young cheek was rosy-tinted, and 
her lips half opened in a vivid smile ; an expression of joy, debarred its 
passage by her sealed eyelids, struggled forth like incense from the whole 
countenance, 

“« My poor sister! you will awaken too soon from that happy dream !” 
thought Mary. 

Before retiring, sbe set down the lamp and endeavored to arrange the 
bed-clothes, so that the chill air might not do harm to the feverish slum- 
berer. But her hand trembled against Margaret’s neck, a tear also fell 
upon her cheek, and she suddenly awoke. 

————>— 


THE PATRIOT’S GRAVE. 


In the year 1810, business called me into the lower part of the State 
of Kentucky—that part which lies south of the Green River, and which 


| 





at that time was but little advanced in improvement and population. | 


One day—and a very hot day it was,—the rapid approach of a thunder 
storm induced me to rein up my steed at a log tavern in the town of 
Though a stranger in the country, I could at once discover by 
the signs that something more than usual was going on in the village. 
A large number of people were crowding around the door of the inn.— 





Horses, of all sizes, colors, and conditions, whose equipments were es | 


various as themselves, were tied to the branches of trees that still grew 


upon the public square. The occasional discharge of a rifle indicated | 


that some of the company were “cutting the centre,” for half pints, 
while others, whohad the “best quarter nags in ali Kentuck” were prancin 
them up and down the streets. [he conversation of those around induced 
mé to believe that the court was holding its usual session in this seat of 
backwoods justice, and had a doubt remained, the stentorian voice of the 
sheriff, issuing from the door of a log school house, with the usual, ‘‘ Oh 
yes! oh yes! oh yes!” must bave satisfied me that a general settlement 
of the rights of meum and tuum was about to take place. 
osity to witness this scene, and having disposed of my corn and bacon, 
which I found at a table surrounded by a promiscuous throng of jarors, 
witnesses, suitors, lawyers, indicters, spectators, and country officers, I 


concluded to spend the little time I hed to remain, in personally viewing | 


the dispensation of justice in so rude a people. 
The house was ofa single story, built of logs unbewed. The judge 
was elevated on a small plank frame, a little raised upon the puncheon 


floor. The clerk was placed at a small table directly before him. The | 


members of the bar were seated around on temporary benches made of 
rough planks, placed upon blocks of wood, but could not be distinguish- 
ed by their appearance from the people who sat with or stood around 
them. The usual forms and ceremonies were gone through with a 
celerity that would have astonished a Westmioster lawyer. 

° * * . * 


The first case on the civil docket was an action brought by a father, 
(an old soldier and early settler,) as “ guardian and next friend, for words 
falsely and maliciously uttered, published and spoken,” by the defendant, 
“of and concerning” the plaintiff’s daughter, a lovely girl of about 17. 
On the calling of the cause a person’s name was mentioned which I dis- 
tinctly heard; there was a bustle in the crowd, and after o time of push- 
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| —when argument and satire, persuation and invective, burst from 


I felt a curi- | 
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ing and elbowing, an individual appeared who announced that he was 
ready to proceed as counsel for the plaintiff. He was a tall athletic man, 
of about 35 years of age, with a fine, manly countenance, dressed in a 
hunting shirt of deep blue, trimmed with a yellow fringe. His face bore 
the indubitable marks of genius, and those traces of study and reflection, 
which cannot be mistaken, while his fine form bore evidence equally 
strong, of habitual exposure to the elements. 

T pass over the incidents of the trial—the evidence which fully sus- 
tained the plaintiff, and left the pretty client of the buckskin la pure 
and spotless as the driven snow—and the several speeches, wh 
strong and forcible, did not strike me as extraordinary. During ata 
the manner of the stranger in the hunting shirt, was distinguished by 
little else than the appearance of indifference; but when he rose to make 
a concluding address to the jury, every eye was fixed on him—while the 
deep silence, the suppressed breathing and the eager looks of the au- 
dience, attested that a sense of the presence of a s 
the whole assembly. Even that rough and miscellaneous crowd, com- 
posed of men, some sober, some ball sober, and some pot sober at all, 
was at once awed into silence. The orator commenced in a low tone 
voice, and recapitulated the evidence in a style ef colloquial bievity 
plainness, vet even in doing this, there was so ing about him 
convinced the stranger that he was more than an ordinary man. 
when he began to warm and rise with the subject—when the fire 
to illume his eye, and his voice swelled to its fullest tone--when. every 
sentence was filled and rounded with rich thought end richer 


aEFEi 


im 
rapid alternative, the orator stood confessed in all his powers. 
spoke of the beauty, the delicacy of his fair client, of Sn esteret 
woman and the sacredness of female charac d her 


ter—he 

as an aged warrior, now on the brink of the grave; and of 
traducer he spoke—I cannot tell how—but all who heard him 
and trembled under the fierce, bitter and overwhelming phillipie of the 
indignant advocate. When he finished, the success of his eort was shown 
by a triumphant verdict from the jury, and by the the tear 
and the acclamations of the audience, who rushed from the house when 
the orator sat down, as if unable to suppress their feelings. 

I followed them out. The charm was broken, the 
the use of their own faculties, and were now col in groups: Pass- 
ing a little party, I heard one say: 

“ Did you ever hear a fellow get such a skinning?” 

“ Tt waa equal to camphire,” said another. 

“That's true—and well he deserved it,” added a third, “‘there’s no 


two # about it.” 
“@an you tell me,” said I, addressing one of them who leaned on his 


afite 


gun, while he wiped his eye with the of his shirt, “can 
you tell me the name of the gentleman who has just ”° 
“You are not a resident in these parts, I reckon,” said he of the rifle. 


“Tam a perfect stranger,” replied I. 

“ That is well seen,” rejoined ae hunter, ‘ otherwise you would never 
have asked that question. What man in all Kentuck could ever have 
brung tears into my eyes by the tin-ful/ but Jo Daviess!” 

I had seen in the guise of a hunter, the highly gifted Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess and had heard in the obscurity of a log cabin, one of the choicest 
efforts of a man who has seldom been excelled in genius, in generosity 
of heart, or manliness of character. 

Ten years afterwards, business again called me to the West. Anxious 
to view the improvements of this erates country, I extended my 
journey to the beautiful valley of the Wabash. At ~~) 73 i 5-2 
lation had not extended a great distance up the river. Here and 
even as {ar up as the valley of the Mississinaway, wes seen the log hut 
of the settler on the public land, but the country generally was but scarce- 
ly populated. {[t was the spring season, and no country in the world 
presents a richer scenery or more diversified landscape than the valley of 
that lovely river ig period of the year. Along the plain which I 
pursued, one small ie, skirted with the finest timber, and covered 
with @ profusion of beautiful flowers, succeeded another, and the eye was 
continually refreshed with the oe stream and its clear waters. The 
richness of the grass, beauty of the forest, the mildness and brilliancy of 
the spring weather, and the enchantment of the whole scene, induced 
me to linger for a time in the wilderness. One evening I reached the 
cabin of the most remote settlers, and learning that the 
Tippecanoe was but a few miles distant, I determined to visit it. 
the following morning I reached the spot conseerated by the 
countrymen; and having tied my horse to a bush at the ski 
prairie, ascended to a small plain of table-land, in the 
shoe, where 


| 
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‘* Many a valorous-deed was done, 
And many a head laid low.” 


But few vestiges of battle were remaining. Here and there the bleach- 
ed skull of some noble fellow lay in the grass, and more than once £ 
stumbled over the logs, which formed part of the temporary breast-work 
thrown up after the battle, and have since been scattered over the field. 
At an angle of the camp, and where the carnage had been est, was 
a slight mound of earth, scareely raised above the su ing surface. 
Near it stood an oak tree, on the back of which the letters J. D. were 
rudely carved. This was the only memorial of one of the most favorite 
of Kentuck’s sons; for under that mound reposed all that remained of 
the chivalrous, the generous, the eloquent, and highly gifted “ Joe 
Davtgss.” 
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_ IRELAND FOREVER !—CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES, 


There is an old story in the spelling-book—everybody has 
heard of it, although he may never have heard of Aesop or Pil- 
pay—about a farmer and a lawyer. ‘My unlucky bull,’ says 
the farmer, ‘has gored your ox—what am I todo?’ ‘Do!’ says 
the lawyer,‘ why, pay for the ox, to be sure. What else could 
you expect?’ ‘True—but I have made a slight mistake. It 
happens to be your bull that has gored my ox—did I say it was 
my bull and your ox?’ ‘Oh, ho!’ says the lawyer, ‘ that’s ano- 
ther affair. Circumstances alter cases. We must look into 
this.’ 

Now for the application. Our brethren of the British Em- 
pire—and our brethren are they, after all, and a people of whom 
Wwe are, and cught to be proud—have always been in the habit 
of sympathising with the oppressed, the quarrelsome and the 
discontented of all the earth. No questionsasked. Our armies are 
on the march—our fleets under weigh—we cannot afford to lie 
still, is their language, and has been for hundreds of years, when- 
ever called upon, by interest, by a meddlesome, a watchful, or 
an ambitious temper, by a thirst for wealth, ora love of power, 
to make themselves busy with the affairs of other nations.— 
The mor®of a domestic or household nature—the more private 
and personal, the better. Look at her movements in the East, 
among the great household of princes—behold her intermed- 
dling with their laws, their religion, their government, nay, 
with their holiest feelings, and with the very sanctities of the 
domestic hearth—having to do with marriages and births and 
deaths and burials and the distribution of property. 


Follow her step by step, and age after age; through all nor- 
thern and southern Europe—-dividing empires—upsetting thrones 
—blowing trumpets in the ears of the people—and moving her 
fieets and armies in every direction over the face of the earth ; 
and always, if we may believe her own story, always on the side 
ofliberty. And what kind of liberty? The liberty of wearing 
British cloths and whittling with British penknives. Behoid 
her at work everywhere, and everywhere at the same time; at 
home and abroad ; in the north and in the south; in the east 
and in the west: now occupying Spain, now Portugal, and now 
France: Now strengthening Hanover and now helping to over- 
throw Saxony ; to-day, warring, that the rrorLe may be at li- 
berty to govern themselves—in other wo choose their 
own masters, subject nevertheless to the approbation of Prince 
Metternich and Arthur, Duke of Wellington ; and to-morrow, 
that monarchs and thrones may be safe—Poland crushed—Au- 
stria re-established forever—and France alike helpless and 
harmless ; the next day that some hundreds of millions of men 
may be allowed to poison themselves with opium, and wear 
British broadcloth ; now grinding her own people to the dust, 
that Greece may be set free from the intolerable oppression of 
Turkey and cast adrift upon her own resources, with a scepter- 
ed shadow at the helm; now that Turkey herself may not be 
crushed and trampled under foot by the power of Russia; and 


now that Russia may not be swept from the earth, by the le- 


gions of France. Now you may see her take the field, as a 


| 


sympathizer, on account of the Spanish possessionsin the New | 


World—that some three-fourths of all North and South Ame- 
rica may be enabled to govern themsevels—and wear the print- 
ed calicoes of Great Britain ; and now that Belgium shall not be 


obliged to wear the manufactures of Holland. Ships are built | 


} 
| 


—armies raised—amillions lavished in loans and subscriptions, 


' 


year after year, from the days of Marlborough to the days of 
Wellington; and no people on earth are allowed to say—why 
do ye so? 

But the moment we talk of sympathy, on this side the water 
—bless your soul! how the feathers fly! and this, whether our 
sympathy be for our brethren in Texas, who, starting from their 
sleep, not of ages, but of days, are trying to upheave the lifeless, 
overwhelming pressure of Mexico; for our brethren of Canada 
—to whose fathers our fathers owed so much, while they are 
struggling to right themselves under the shadow of the British 
constitution itself; or only for Ireland—the breeding-place of 
the Irish—the warm hearted, brave, thoughtless, unselfish, 
headlong Irish—mercy on us! what a hubub there is tobe sure, 
on both sides of the water! You would think the world was 
coming toanend! The newspapers are out by tens of thou- 
sands, because of our intermeddling with the British empire— 
the whole sky in a blaze—the whole earth rocking with indig- 
nation—at a penny a line. 

How can people be so foolish; and so forgetful! or rather, 
how can they hope to make-believe so absurdly, with any ad- 
vantage to themselves, or others? Stripped of all its round- 
aboutness, the question is a very simple one. It is only whe- 
ther the Irish are, or are not like every other people upon the 
face of the earth, entitled to judge for themselves of that which 
most nearly concerns themselves. We say they are. The 
newspapers and the ministry and the leading statesmen of the 
British empire say they are not; and that we have no business 
to encourage them in such a belief. 

If the Irish are not—then we are wrong; and our sympathy, 
sheer wastefulness and mischief: and we have no more busi- 
ness to meddle with Ireland, than we have with the corn-laws, 
the gold spoons, and the crown jewels of the present royal fa- 
mily of Great Britain. But if the Irish are men—ifas men, they 
are entitled to think for themselves, to judge for themselves, 
and to decide for themselves, then, with Great Britain herself 
to justify us, alike by her encouragement and her example, what 
have we to fear? and what has she to complain of ? 

But our sympathy, unlike that of the British, is not a war 
sympathy. Do not the Irish themselves say, by the mouth of 
their Daniel—a man, by the way, for whom we have no sort of 
respect, beyond that which is due to his understanding, his har- 
dihood, and the management which enables him always to es- 
cape, while he involves everybody else—de they not declare 
that no drop of blood shall be spilled ¢ that neither wrong nor 
outrage must be allowed? and that they rely altogether upon 
the righteousness of their cause—the might of public opinion, 
and the blessing of God ? 

Are their taskmasters, the British, afraid of this? Do they 
see in this boding tranquillity, a something more terrible than 
the masters of Rusaia saw in the destruction of Moscow? Then 
why these alarming threats and outcries—why the mustering of 
troops—and the muttering of thunders in the British Parlia- 
ment? Why are the whole British ministry in the field, with 
Wellington at the head upon his, war-charger? Of course, to 
trighten the Irish. But the Irish are not to be frightened ; and 
though the British may be ready for strife, still if the Irish are 
not—nothing can come of nothing—and no quarrel can happen. 
If the Irish are determined not to spill the blood of their breth- 
ren, the English and Scotch and Welsh, how are their brethren 
to spill their blood, otherwise than as they spilt that of Emmet 
and his companions—at /aw? And as for the Jaw, with such 
leaders, the Irish will take care to be always a few inches in 
advance of that, we may be sure. 

But of these things, war may come. Granted. If the Frish 
persist, war will come. Granted, if you please. And if war 
should come, Ireland may be overswept by British soldiery— 
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O’Connell hanged—and the whole country garrisoned for ano- 
ther thousand years. We don’t believe a word of this. But if it 
were all true—what then? Shall they not be allowed to judge 
for themselves. And are we—we, the men of America—to be 
denied the liberty of speech ? Must we not be suffered to think 
for ourselves, in this country—lest our thoughts—our close cor- 
poration thoughts may wander away and run wild among the 
liberties of Ireland? May we not say to our friends, the Bri- 
tish—even as they say tothe rest of the world, and as we say 
to the Irish--Help yourselves! May we not do as we will 
with our own? May we not reply, as they do, when sorely 
pressed—Friend we dothee no wrong. Help thyself. 

But the policy in view is another question. Right is one 
thing—common-sense another. For ourselves, we should have 
no hope,—we should put no faith whatever,—in an Irish Par- 
liament. Unassociated with Irish sovereignty, what could it do, 
either in peace or war ?—would it keep ships or armies,—levy 
taxes,—coin money,—or make laws for Ireland? Nothing of 
the sort. It would be a shadow wrestling night and day, and 
forever and ever, with its own substance, for mastery. The 
British Empire would be then, as now, everything, or nothing. 
Why then do we sympathise with her ?—why strive to help 
forward the schemes of Daniel O’Connell? In good sooth, it 
were no easy thing to say. Believing, as we do, that Ireland 
can be helped only in one way—that is, by the flow of British 
capital into her exhausted treasuries,—which capital would 
soon find itself represented in the British parliament—how can 
we bring ourselves to encourage a system of agitation calcula- 
ted, beyond anything and everything else under Heaven, to 
keep British capital away. Simply because WE—THE PEOPLE OF 
America—do not understand the question. Jealous of our own 
rights, we claim the right to intermeddle with everything and 
every body—like our fathers, the British. Most of us acknow- 
ledge, were we questioned apart, and by ourselves, that if O’- 
Connell were out of the way,and Ireland herself at peace with- 
in her own borders, there would be nothing to fear. She would 
wake up, like the roused giant, “refreshed by her slumbers,” 
shouting for joy, and shaking her “ invincible /ecks”—to say 
nothing of her bolts and chains. 

But O’Connell is not likely to be out of the way very soon; 
and how could such a man be better employed while he does 
live, than in teaching his countrymen to act together,—to feel 
together,—and to think together? As to thinking first, that 
were out of the question with the noble Irish for a hundred 
years tocome. But by and by he will be in his grave, and the 
good he has done will be remembered,—the evil forgotten ; 


and then, after they have buried him, and built a pyramid over | 


him, and a temple to Father Matthew, and written for Emmett 
the epitaph he died for, Green Erin, having profited by these 
heavy tribulations, and strengthened herself, and made the 
British Empire feel her worth, will stand up redeemed, regene- 
rated, and disenthralled,—not a nation by herself, for in that 
case her epitaph would be written before the sun went down,— 
but a nation making a part of the proudest and greatest of all 
the nations of the earth. Erin Go Bragh ! 

P. 8.—By the way, though, the answer of that lawyer to the 
farmer, notwithstanding all we have said upon the subject, was 
a very honest and proper answer. He might well decide upon 
the testimony of the farmer, while testifying against himself; 
but when he found the boot upon the other leg, and the honest 
farmer testifying in his own favor, it was high time to look 
about him. No wonder, therefore, that instead of shelling out 
the cash for the ox, he found it proper to suggest, respectfully 
enough no doubt, that circumstances alter cases. 

Just sohere. There are always two sides to a story, if no 
more, The wrongs of Ireland are not to be taken for granted, 





when her champions go before the American people—with no- 
body to take the other side—to contradict them, or bespeak fair 
play and a patient hearing. And we, as Americans, when told 
by the British, that circumstances alter cases, had better look 
to the character of our witnesses and to their position. Few 
indeed are they who can be allowed to try their own cause— 
and the Irish, God bless them! are not of these few. Though 
England be wrong—it does not follow that Ireland is right: 
much less that Daniel O'Connell may not be mistaken. 
—$—=——_ 


MARVELS THAT HAPPEN EVERY DAY. 


Probably, within the experience of every man you meet with, 
cases have happened, of a nature so wonderful, as to justify 
hope, under almost any circumstances. Would that people might 
be persuaded to remember and tell them! They would be of 
the greatest value, in trials in courts of justice—in questions of 
circumstantial evidence, and in all that relates to chance or 
probability. Mathematicians would find them of more worth 
indeed, than our remance writers—badly expressed and rather 
equivocal; but choose a meaning for yourself, reader, and let it 
go. 
We have all heard of the man—John Dunn Hunter, who 

made such a stir among the nobility and gentry of England, 
some fifteen years ago, to say nothing of Princesee and Review- 
ers, the Duke of Sussex, the Marchioness of Conyngham, and 
Mr. Coke, now Ear! of Leicester: And we have all heard of the 
fact—a most undoubted fact, that the first letter he took out 
from the heap he carried with him, on his arrival at London, 
happened to be for the very first man he spoke to—Mr. Charles 
Toppan, the Engraver. Having read the letter in his hand, 
with adirection upon it for Perkins, in Fleet-street, he looked 
up a ked a stranger then passing, where Fleet-street was. 
I am going that way sir, and will show you, said the stranger. 
Having led him along the street, a little distance, he stopped 
suddenly at a door, saying, to what part of Fleet-street, sir, do 
you want to go? To the establishment of Perkins and Co., 
Engravers, &c. &c., said Hunter. This is the place, sir—whom 
do you want to see? Mr. Charles Toppan, the Engraver. I 
am Charles Toppan the Engraver, said the stranger. 

Now, if we calculate the chances—of a hundred letters, per- 
haps, to select one, which happens to be directed to a stranger 
| at that moment passing—one of at least 400,000—the popula- 
| tion of London being about 1,600,000, and the males about the 

age of Mr. Toppan, as one to four—we shall find that they were 
as forty millions to one, or thereabouts, against the happening 
of such an event. 
| Another case, which also occurred within our own know- 
| ledge. For certain reasons, not worth mentioning here, we 
were once in the habit of writing for the British magazines 
under the name of Carter Holmes. Not willing to use our own 
seal, we used to borrow from any body that happened to be near ; 
and within the course of three months, were not a little astonish- 
ed to find [the ciphers C. H. twice on the wax, after the seal 
had been withdrawn: the first time it was the seal of Chester 





Harding, the American painter, then at London ; thesecond that 
of Charles Holloway, a person who had been dead several years. 
In both cases, the seal was applied to the wax, without looking 
at the cipher—and in both cases without any reference to the 
fictitious signature within. Now, if we take the London Directo- 
ry, and count up all the H7’s who have but one name, and that 
| name a C.—whether Charles, Caleb or Cyrus, we shall find 
| the chances to be nearly as a million to one against the hap- 


| pening of such an event once—and of course two millions to 
| one agaiast its happening twice. 

One other case just occurs to our recollection. Some twenty 
years ago, a poor woman, who had lost a little boy on her pas- 
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sage to the western country, many years before, grew so un- 


happy, and dreamed so much about him, that she could not rest | 
night nor day; and at last, nothing would do, but she must 


leave her family to shift for themselves, and start off afoot and 


alone to look for her boy, among all the young men of the coun- | 


try for thousands and thousands of miles. There was no mark 


to distinguish him—and all her hope rested upon the single | 
circumstance that a child had been met with, about the time | 
her little boy went astray on their pilgrimage, in the company | 
of a young Indian, journeying toward the sea. We saw the | 


woman herself at Baltimore, after she had travelled hundreds 


of miles afoot, and tried our best to dissuade her from the search, | 


—for how was she to know her child, even if he passed her in 


the street? “Ob, never fear!” was that mother’s reply—“I | 


shall know him whenever I see him; and if he is above ground 
T will see him.” Within a week, she found her boy (apprenti- 


ced to a cooper, in Wilmington, Delaware,) if we do not mis- 
take. 


——{ 
THE DRAMA. 

The Patk has closed, and will we are informed remain so, until the 
commencement of the regular season, in September next—the rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Mr, Simpson sailed for England, on Fri- 
day last, in order if possible to effect certain measures, which if success. 
ful, must materially change the aspect of affairs at Gid Drury. We hope 
for the sake of the drama, that he will accomplish the ebject, and we 
moreover urgently desire that the appearance of the house, within and 
without, may undergo improvement. We cannot but think, if proper 


measures are adopted, that the palmy days of this theatre, may be re- 


stored. 


Niblo’s has experienced.a revival, since the commencement of the 


Ravels, who play only twice a week however, until the close of the en- 


gagement of the French compeny. 


he 


The opera of Le Pre aux Clercs, was produced on Monday night, te | 


a full, but not a crowded house, but the performance was not an effective 
one. The company has not the material to make it so, indeed it is con- 
trary to common sense to suppose, that two female singers can alone 


sustain an opera like Le Pre aux Clercs—for really there is not a male | 


singer in the company—Lecourt and Richer and Bernard, and in truth, 
all sing, that is, they have some sort of voice—but there is not a tenor or 


8 bass singer among them—under these disadvantages therefore, the | 


opera was only partially successful. 
The opera itself isa beautiful composition, it ahounds with light 
sparkling music, and never fails to please an audience, though it be only 


tolerably well sung. Mll’e Calve did ample justice to the portion assigned | 


te her—the different airs were given with exquisite taste, and that sweet- 
ness of tone, which peculiarly characterized this lady’s singing. Madame 


ble. 


We are bound to say, however, that the chorusses were given with great 


precision, and reflected much credit on the conductor—they only required 
alittle more force. 


The Ravels appear to be unchanged—their performances are the per- 


fection of the art. Miss Wells dances better than ever—Doutreville looks 
prettier than ever—Javelli jumps higher, and does more extraordinary 
things upon the tight rope than any other man could do on the ground, 
and Gabriel is—we hardly know a word sufficiently expressive to convey 
an idea of what he is—he must be seen to be appreciated—to use a new 
and original expression. 

The Chatham has been re-opened under the management of Thorne, 


and the Monstre Paul has been going through his extraordinary perform- 
ances, to the astonishment of the boys. 


not a very pleasing exhibition. 
The Bowery we believe is doing a very fair business, at least report 
says so, and we know nothing to the contrary. 


It is indeed a wonderful, though 


If quantity can satisfy, 


then the public may be quite sure of getting enough for their money at 


the Bowery. 


To those who are fond of the Circus business, and we certainly like the | 


smell of the sawdust, and the jokes of the clown, for we feel amidst its as- 
sociations as thuugh “we were a boy again’’—well to those whoare fond 


Lecourt also sung very well, and her acting, as it always is, was inimita- | 
Of the rest, we can only say, that their efforts were respectable. | 
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| of such exhibitions, we would commend the Bowery Amphitheatre. The 
performances are excellent, and the clown’s jokes are purely legitimate. 


—— a ——— 
MUSICAL. 

Mavame Castertan.—We regret that our notice of this lady’s first 
concert was crowded out last week, as little is left for us to say at this 
time, sinee our contemporaries have, one and all, published exactly our 
opinion with regard to the merits of Madame Castellan. 

Her second concert took place at the Tabernacle on Thursday last, 
when a large and brilliant audience was attracted, who testified their de 
| light by loud and oft repeated applause. If possible, she sang better 
than on her first appearance, and if the shadow of a doubt had remained, 
as to her extraordinary powers, it must then have been dispelled from 
the mind ef every one present. We have not yet, however, nor per- 
haps shall we have the opportunity of forming a proper estimate of 
them—her sphere, we are informed, is the stage, and that truly is the 
place to test the powers of a vocalist. We are sorry that there is not a 
| probability of our wishes being gratified in this respect. 
| In all that has been written in praise of Madame Castellan we heartily 
concur, save and except that portion, which gives her a higher standing 
than Malibran, Grisi, Persiani, &c. In judging of this lady's merits, 
we institute no comparison—tbat our judgment may be influenced by the 
recollections of these singers, we admit—thet our standard of excellence 
may be regulated, in some measure, by the experience of former years, 
we do not deny—still we care not whether this lady be better than Mali- 
bran, or inferior to Grisi,—we know that she possesses a voice, peculiar 
in its sweetness, its compass and its power—that her style and taste are ex- 
quisite—tbat her execution is brilliant, and that there does not appear 
to be a difficulty she cannot overcome with ease and facility. With such 
qualities as these, then, can she be other than a great and wonderful 
| singer ?—this she certainly is—we may, indeed, be justified in saying, 
| that she is the only prima donna we have ever had in this country, ex- 

cepting Malibran, of whom Castellan frequently reminds us; and we feel 
assured that a similarly brilliant career is now before her. She is still 
young—we should think, not more than twe or three and twenty—and 
from what she is at present, we may judge what she may become. 

We hope, from the success which has attended her here, she will be 
induced to give us another treat before her departure. 


corepeinanenie 

Anotuer Revotutionary Hero Gone —Captain Josiah Cleave- 
land, the venerable patriot of the Revolution, died at Charlestown, Mass, 
on Friday last, at the advanced age of 90 years. 

He was an Ensign under the immediate command of General Putnam 
—served through the war and closed his military career at Yorktown, at 
the capture of Cornwallis. The deceased was present, at the laying of 
the corner stone of Bunker Hill Monument, and travelled a journey of 
nearly 500 miles, tobe present at the last celebration. It is well re- 
| marked by a cotemporary, that it seems like the arrangement of a Holy 

Providence, that this venerable relic of the Revolution, should in the dim 
| twilight of his worn-out life, travel like a pilgrim to the shrine of his early 








| idolatry, and lay it down in sight of the very spot, which had been the 
scene of its greatest and most patriotic act. 


— — — 

Ar the commencement of the University of the City of New York held 
on Thursday, the 29th ult., Thomas Picton Milner, Esq:, received the 
degree of Master of Arts. 


———[—= 
How to Mesmerize YourseLr.—Take a piece of charcoal and make 
| a round black spot on a white wall, then take your seat in a chair about 
| six feet off, and fix your eyes steadfastly on the spot. If you are of a 
nervous, excitable temperament, you will fall into what is called the Mes- 
| meric sleep in about the same time that a magnetizer would require to 
| produce the same effect. This experiment and similar ones have been 
successfully tried, and they prove, beyond a doubt, that the “‘ mysterious 
fluid ”’ is all moonshine; the pretended Mesmeric sleep being caused by 
fatigue of the optic nerve and of that portion of the brain with which it 
| is connected. As for seeing through the top of the head, &c, that never 


was done, unless the skull had some cracks in it!—Philadelphia Mer- 
cury. 


—— a —— 

| (The Boston Post says that insanity is to be plead in defence of the 
prisoner Rogers, who recently murdered Mr. Lincoln, the Warden of the 

| Prison. The same plea was urged by the counsel of Glover, who plead 
guilty to the charge of assaulting Miss Austin, in mitigation of punish- 

ment. The papers are very indignant, and justly too, at the mildness of 

his sentence—eighteen months in the House of Correction, for one of the 

| most brutal, outrageous assaults ever committed. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
SKETCHES OF ARTISTS IN NEW YORK. 


We design to give brief biographical notices of the artists of this city,, 
with some account of their best works. A selection of them will of 
course be made, and we shall take them ap in any order in which they 
may occur, or rather as we have the materials on hand. 

In the execution of this task we are aware that much danger exists. 
Artists are proverbially sensitive, generally morbidly so. They cannot 
well be otherwise, if they are absorbed, as they should be, in their pro- 
fession. Generally of retired habits, often fond of seclusion and in 
many cases utterly averse to society, they live in a sphere of their own, 
and itis attributable to this cause that many of them err in the estimate, 
of the space they individually fill in the eye of the world. We do not 
take up the pen to praise or censure any especial artist—we have recsiv- 
ed no favors which we are called upon to repay, nor do we entertain feel- 
ings of disliketoany. Our sole object is to convey to our readers some 
information respecting a few in whom they would take an interest, and 
we shall endeavor with perfect impartiality to express an opinion of the 
grade of each. In this we skall undoubtedly offend those who are not 
extravagantly praised. Nor is this unnatural or to be wondered at. To 
be an artist, presupposes a certain amount of poetry and enthusiasm of 
character ; and what poet or enthusiast, ever placed a just and true eati- 
mate upon his own capabilities. It is the nawre of an artist to be am-. 
bitious. He aims at celebrity, and hopes for fame ; and few are the in- 
stances where a mere love for gain has spurred him on to success in his 
profession. We do not infer that gain is not as desirable to him as to 
the merchant, whose soul often has no other desire, but it is as a neces- | 
sary means of existence, or fur procuring those elegant comforts and 
luxuries of life which it is natural for men to desire, and most of all for 
men of genius. 

Notall who pursue the profession of an artist, are likely to be success- 
ful. Thousands, we regret to say, have mistaken in themselves the feel- 
tngs of genius, for its creative power. Good education, a knowledge of 
the state of the arts, and a cultivated taste (which last is a natural con- 
sequent) are often deemed by their possessor to be genius itself, when 
they are but the ability to recognize and appreciate it. With this error 
a large number of persons waste years, if not all of their lives, in the at- 
tempt to rise even to mediocrity in some branch of the arts ; continually 
thirsting for the distinction which is the just meed of the great, and for 
ever mistaking the pinings and the restlessness of disappointment, or 
hope deferred, for the burnings of genius. Their ideas running in one 
channel, soon know no other course. They become wedded to their pro- 
fetsion, which like the Romish church seldom admits of divorce. They 
do not receive in the applause of the world, the meed of success, and 
hence believe themselves wronged. They grow morbidly irritable and 
unquestionably suffer more mental anguish than any other class of men. 
On the other hand those whbm nature has fitted for the pursuit of art, by 
giving them quick and clear perceptions of the powers and qualities of 
existing things, a capacity of mind to form and contain great ideas, a, 
certain power, exclusively that of genius, to gather from the chaotic ma- 

terials around them those best suited to the purpose, and form new and. 
beautiful combinations, these are the true artists, those who can never 
fall of success. They may for a time have intense yearnings for fame, 
which like the money of a poor paymaster, almost always comes long | 


























after it has been begged for, or not at all, and they too may grow mor- 
bidly sensitive, but if they “‘mourn, it is not as those without a hope ;”’ 
for it is the peculiar nature of genius to give its possessors the assurance 
of success—the more than hope—the absolute certainty of a glorious im- 
mortality. 

We have selected for our first subject the name of 


FREDERICK R. SPENCER. 


We shall without preface, proceed to give a short memoir of his life, 
before speaking of his works. Short the notice of an artists’ life must 


necessarily be, for- few are the incidents to be described, in that of the | 


mosteventful. A few things are common to them all—early hopes and 
early disappointments—long and patient toil, but indifferently remuner- 
ated—one or two encouraging friends, perhaps, at the start, who are 
never in life forgotten by the artists and always more than repaid, when 
they have met with success—and lastly to be seldom appreciated till long 


after they have deserved fame, and often leaving the werk of their genius many of them of distinguished individuals, and « good many of them in 
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to be first seen by the world, gleaming like ‘he gem of Sarrakh, from 
the darkness of the tomb. 

The subject of this sketch, is the son of General Ichabod S. Spencer, 
an eminent lawyer of Massachusetts. He was born 7th June 1811, and 
is consequently but thirty-two years of age, at the present time. Like 
most artists who have ever succeeded, the profession of a painter was 
his own choice, notwithstanding that a different path had been marked 
out for him by his father; and we may safely infer that it will almost 
always be from choice when a youth takes the profession for which his 
intellect is best adopted ;—since few persons fail of acquiring compe- 
petence and celebrity, who enter from ardent choice upon a profession 
and pursue it with industrious perseverance. 

The subject of this notice, deemed from the first, that diligence in the 
labor and business of his art, was requisite to success, He did not fall 
into the common error that genius is independent of labor, but believed 
rather that itis only persons of genius, who do toil patiently and perse- 
veringly in the avocation they have chosen. General Spencer caused his 


| son Frederick to be educated in classics and mathematics, at the best 


academies, and had good reason to be satisfied with the progress he made. 
Nevertheless, it was generally observed, that young Spencer’s natural in- 
clinations were more to sketching the portraiis of his fellow students, and 
particularly that of his preceptor, when a likeness would be least flatter- 
ing, than to hard study of the rounded periods of Virgil; and many anec- 
dotes are told of his remarkable success in catching in a rapid sketch, the 
very spirit and chaiacter of his subject. 

Young Spencer was, however, in spite of all his predisposition to the 
arts, kept at his classical studies until his father deemed bis education 
sufficiently advanced, for him to enter upon the study of law, to which 
profession it was his intention to educate him. 

We find by refering to Dunlap’s history that Spencer commenced 
painting in oil as early as 1822, and that he then made good likenesses.— 
In 1825 he was, by his father, released from"the confinement of a law- 
yer’s office and sent to this city to become a painter, He became a stu- 
dent inthe American Academy of Fine Arts, where he diligently prac- 
tised drawing from the antique models, and soon drew the attention of 
the President, Col. Trumbull, who treated him with much kind consid- 
eration and pointed out to him the best course to pursue. 

In 1837 Spencer commenced the profession ef a portrait painter in a 
country village. Here his sanguine expectations were met by disap- 
pointment, notwithstanding that he was willing to perpetuate the ‘‘ coun” 
terfeit presentments” of the villagers for ten dollars each. But money 
is often valuable in small country towns, and Spencer received so little 
encouragement that his father thought proper to “set him up” in Al- 
bany. In that city he was successful—meeting with more profitable but 
siness in the way of his profession at this early age than many good ar- 
tists find in the decline of life. 

It was ir Albany that he may be said to have begun his career, and 
the success which there attended him, as it were, on the very threshhold 
of life, is undoubtedly still remembered with gratitude. Many are the 
rude or thoughtless unkindnesses bestowed on an aspiring artist in 
thecommencement of his profession—many are the words and acts of 
kindness and encouragement which he receives from the gentle or the 
good—but neither the civilities nor the rudeness can ever in after life be 
forgotten—they make impressions upon his memory imperishable as 
ename]. . 

Full of sanguine hope, destined not to be disappointed, after a three 
years practice in Albany, Spencer came to this city, and here permanent- 
ly established himself. For the last fourteen years he has had a reguler 
and uninterrupted succession of business as a portrait painter; #0 much 
so, that he has scarcely had a leisure hour, for indulging in the more 
poetical departments of his art, which would have Leen more congenial 
to his taste; but he feels, perhaps, that there will be time to luxuriate in 
the regions of poetry and romance—to embody upon canvass the essence 
of his dreams, or eternize the events of history in colors, when in the 
plentitude of his success he shall have laid the foundation of a fortune, 

We come now to speak briefly of his works and of his style. The 
latter may be judged of in some measure by those who have seen the 
publicly exhibited pictures of Huntingtop, who was ® pupil of Mr. 
Spencer, and evinees in his style the source whence he drew his ideas in 
the art. Mr. Spencer has painted an immense number of portraits, 


| 
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full length. 
His manner of grouping them is peculiarly natural and picturesque, while 
he never loses sight of the important matter that a perfect and striking 
likeness is the first requisite. 





In bis portraits of women there is one thing almost peculiar. 
are all beautiful and yet all striking. likenesses. They seem at first 
sight to be flattered, and yet on examination, it is found that the artist 


has only taken the lady’s face when in its most beautiful expression— | 


(for every face has a good expression to the eye of the genuine artist,) 
and this, perbaps, will afford the clue to his extraordnary success. This 


is probably the distinguishing trait of Spencer’s pictures—they are strong | 
likenesses, without being caricatured, and are always taken in the most } 


pleasing expression which the face ever wears. 
degree, may be said of his portraits of men. 


The same, though in less 
He does not attempt so 
much to represent them fine looking ae to convey in the countenance the 
very soul and spirit of the maw. 

In his coloring of flesh he is second to none ‘n this city—and he is 


easy and graceful. His women seem naturally gentle and beautiful, and 
his men as naturally spirited and intellectual. His pencil seems to pos- 
sess the magic power of making elegant and graceful whatever it touch- 
es, and the cause of all this lies in the directing mind where the type of 
the beautiful exists. 

Among the pieces which may now be seen at his studio, 115 Canal 
street, is a large portrait of the celebrated Ithiel Town. There is also 
one of his fellow antiquarian, John Allan, both splendid specimens of 
painting. There is one group of children upon a large canvass in which 
the artist has introduced a bunch of flowers, which, though merely thrown 


in, in an off-hand manner, is unsurpassed by any thing of the kind we | 


have seen byan American artist. The picture, however, which will have 
most public interest is the portrait of Mrs Ann S Stephens. The paint- 
ing has been made for an engraving to illustrate Graham's Magazine, and 


if the engraver does it justice the print will be beautiful indeed. Asa por- 


York artist, and we can assure the lovers of painting that it will well 
reward them for their time to visit the rooms,—it is only there that the 
public can find his pictures, as Mr. Spencer has long since ceased to send 
his works to the annual exhibitions of the Academy. 
oe 
Tue CeLenration.—Another anniversary of the birthday of Ameri- 
can Independence has passed away, and so far as we were enabled to 


judge, it was celebrated in a more rational, becoming, and indeed alto- | 
gether better manner than used to be the case in years gone by, when the 
orderly portion ef the community dreaded the approach of the day, | 


knowing that their feelings would be shocked by the scenes enacted 


around them—unworthy as they were of the occasion, and utterly unwor- 
thy of the actors as American citizens. 


it is so replete with lofty and sublime associations, that it should call 


forth the best feelings of his nature, and induce him, instead of degrading 
his manhocd, to uphold it on that occasion particularly, with the dignity 


of national pride, and to shew himself worthy of that independence his | 


forefathers bled and died to achieve. 


We remarked with mu i i i , ‘ ‘ , 
ch satisfaction rather a different order of things | one, at this season of the year—salt water bathing we mean, for we be- 


Muskets were, however, still fired from the stoops of | 


on Tuesday last. 
the houses, and little boys amused themselves, and frightened the timid, 
with theircrackers and squibs. This species of amusement may appear 
trifling and frivolous to some, and for our own part we should rather the 
practice were discontinued, as it is fraught with danger, and frequently 
produces disastrous results. We had quite a little fair around the park, 
—booths setting forth their temptations in different shapes and in divers 


manners. There was root beer for the temperate, and tea and coffee, 


we presume, for the te-totallers,—and there were strong waters for the 
anti-te-totallers, and those who take a little wine for their “ stomachs’ 
sake,”—but there was comparatively little intoxication, and not a brawl 
or riot disturbed the quiet of the night, so far as we could learn. 
yet, perbaps, for many years past there has not been so general a turfi 
out of our citizens ; but they begin to seek enjoyment elsewhere. Instead 
of besotting themselves at the booths, or loafing about in bar-rooms, 
thousands left the city with their wives and families,—and thus the 


| money they would once have spent in drunkenness, gave a day of heal 


They | 








The declaration of Independence | 
is an event well calculated to command the attention of every liberal and | 
philanthropic mind, of every nation upon the e€arth—but to an American | 


And | 
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His pictures of children have been eminently successful.— | 


thy and rational enjoyment to their wives and little ones. How different 


| the feelings of that changed man when he awoke the next morning, 


refreshed in spirit, strengthened in body, and his heart made glad by the 
recollection of a day well spent. We sincerely trust this improvement 
will continue, and that every succeeding anniversary will exhibit a still 
better feeling on the part of the people, and a due regard forthe day. It 
should be, and we like to see it made, one of public rejoicing, and if our 
Common Council had an eye to this, we think they might make their 
annual appropriation conduce more to that object than at present. 


Tue Sanpwicu IsLanDs.—An official communication has been made 
by Mr. Fox, the British Minister, to the Secretary of State, informing 
him that the seizure of the Sandwich Islands by Lord Paulet was unau- 
thorized by the Government, and that inquiry willbe made into the 
proceeding which led to it. 

Her Majesty had signified to certain commissioners from the King of 


pastioulerty happy. in bis draperies, All hie figures and costumes are | the Sandwich Islands, her intention to recognise their independence, at 


the same time she claims the right to “ compel the chief of the Sandwich 
Islands to redress whatever acts of injustice may have been committed 
against British subjects by that Chief, or by his ministers or agents, 
either arbitrarily, or under the false colour of lawful proceedings.” 

The real intentions of the British Government may, however, be 
gathered from the closing paragraph of the communication :— 

“ft has not been the purpose of Her Majesty’s Government to seek to 
establish a paramount influence in those islands for Great Britain, at the 
expense of that enjoyed by other Powers. All that has appeared requi- 
site to Her Majesty’s Government has been, that other Powers should 
not exercise there a greater influence than that possessed by Great 
Britain.” 

This in our opinion reveals the secret, and will partly explain the orders 
Lord Paulet received, and under which he no doubt acted. England 
will respect the independence of those Islands so long as other Powers 


do the same, but she will jealously watch over them, and be ready at 


trait and picture combined, it is not surpassed by the work of any New Wi RECO ee NAA > 


The nature of the communieation will however be gratifying to all 
parties, inasmuch as it shows the desire of the British Government to 
promote peace between England and America, and evinces a readiness 
on their part to explain any conduct of their servants, which might ap- 
pear to reflect upon the national character. We would rather put this 
construction upon the affair, than suppose they have been frightened into 
the explanation by the denunciations, the piratical act, as it is termed, 


has called forth. 
——_——— 


Fountains.—We made a few remarks the other day in respect of the 
Fountain in the Park, and we thought from the preliminary laudations, 
its proposed rival of the Bowling Green had received, that it was to put, 
if not our fountain, at least our Common Council to the blush. We have 
to apologize to the Park puddle for the repréach we cast upon it—we re- 
tract all we said in favor of the heap of dirty stones down town, for we 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is the most unsatisfactory apology 
for a fountain, mind ever conceived—the one in the Park may spout 
higher now, and assume n\ore fantastic shapes for the “‘day of her re- 
jeicing is come’'—she is pre-eminent. 

— 
Batus.—The practice of bathing, is the most delightful and beneficial 


lieve it is conceded that its qualities produce greater benefits upon the 
body, than can be experienced from fresh water. To those who are in 


| the habit of performing their ablutions in sea water, and desire clean, 


comfortable baths, and indeed all those little nameless e¢ ceteras, which 
enhance one’s enjoyment so much, we commend the Franklin Baths, 
Castle Garden, kept by Mr. Thomas as the best and most complets in 
the city. 

Lrasrtity or Steam Boat anD RatcLroaD Propriztors.—The fol- 
lowing important decision has been made by the Court of Errors, estab- 
lishing the doctrine of the common law : 


1. Thst allcommon carriers are responsible for goods put on board of 
vessels or conveyances, without reference ot respect to any notice that 
they may give that they will not be held thus responsible. 

2. That a notice on the part of the owners of any steamboat or convey- 
ance, that they will not be accountable, unless a receipt ts taken, does 
not exonerate them from responsibility. 
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ASSAULTING THE WasnincTontans.—We perceive that the Wash- 
ingtonian Society has petitioned the Common Council for protection, and 
complain of being assaulted whilst lecturing in the markets. It is said 
that ea brutal assault was committed upon one of the lecturers by a son 
of one of the present aldetmen and another. The affair it seems has 
been hushed up, as no notice has been taken of it by the public authori- 
ties, which is much to be regretted. No one wil] deny that temperance 
brings with itinnumerable blessings, and every well wisher of his fellow 
man must desire to see its principles spread throughout the land—its 
apostles have a right to protection when in the exercise of their praise- 
worthy calling, and we crust it will be amply affurded them. 


ES le 
District ATroRN£EY.—The County Court has decided that it is inex- 
pedient at this time to accept the resignation of Mr. Whiting—the reason, 
however, is withheld. I: is said that the applicants for the office were 
go numerous, and each of them had so many friends, that it would be 
difficult to appoint a successor. 
——— 

Lapy’s Musicat Lisrary.—Gody & M’Michael, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Burgess and Stringer, have sent us the July number of this po- 
pular work. Itis certainly the cheapest way of obtaining new and 
fashionable music. The number before us contains twelve pieces. 

——$—— a 
The Evening Post contradicts the statement of the Intelligencer’s N. 
Y. Correspondent, that Miss Sedgwick is to edit the Ladies’ daily in this 
city. It adds that “ the project is in other, and very good hands.” 


— em 

St. Pererssurc.—Rubini is performing at the Rassian Opera House, 
and producing an unprecedented sensation. The pieces in which he has 
appeared have been Othello, Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Puritani, aud 
La Somnambula. The Emveror bas presented him with a valuable 
diamond ring. It is believed that Lablache and Tamburini meditate a 
visit to Englard, drawn, no doubt, by the success of their countryman; 
but they will not be able to give but concerts, as the Imperial Court will be 
at Peterkoff, and then the theatre is closed. Mdle. Lucile Grahn, by 
command of the Empress, has appeared in La Sylphide in L’ Ombre, 
the ballet composed by M. Taglioni, for his daughter, and in the Abbess 
in Robert le Diable, and bas obtained great success. The Empress 
made her a present of a valuable diamond necklace. 


M. Doehler, who has been giving concerts at Copenhagen, has just 
left that city for Paris, in consequence of the death of his father. 


— Rossini, whose medical advisers have pronounced his i'lness not to 
be of a dangerous nature, will, it is, said, superintend the reproduction 
of ‘La Donna del Lago,” should his health permit him. The per- 
formance intended to be given in honor to him has been postponed, as he 
is, for the present, not to witness any spectacle which might excite him. 
Spontini, Donizetti, and also, Meyerbeer, are to produce novelties for the 
Academie Royale; but the latter composer is, by virtue of a contract, 
not allowed to deliver his work till after the two former composers’ ope- 
ras have been represented. 


— Liszt, who is at present at Muscow, has subscribed to the Society 


of the Musicians in that city an annual contribution of 1,000 franes. 
— 


Nava.—A letter published ia the Baltimore Patriot of the 29th ult. 
afternoon, from an officer of the U. S. Navy, dated Port Mahon, May 6, 
states that the whole Mediterranean squadron, including the Columbus, 
would get under way on the 7thof May, and after performing a few day's 
manceuvering in fleet exercise, gunnery, and seamtnship, under Com. 
Morris, would separate in obedience to orders, and pursue their way as 
previously directed—the Congress, it is said, to Syria—the Fairfield to 
France and along the Italian coast, and thence up the Adriatic to Athens 
and Smyrna—the Columbus to France and Brazil—the Delaware to 
Gibraltar, Cadiz and Lisbon—and the Preble to Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, and thence to Port Mahon, to receive the sick now in the hos- 
pital—then to rejoin Com. Morris at Gibraltar, Cadiz or Lisbon. 

———— 

Important Discovery in THE Art oF Patstisc —Mr. M. Lam- 
berg, a well informed and accomplished German painter of this city, has 
at last succeeded in composing a paint identical with that found on the 
ruins of Pompeii. After the expiraticn of 1800 years, the colored por- 
ticos of that city are still fresh as when first decorated by the Latin artist. 
It has long been an object of solicitude throughout Europe to discever the 
composition of this rare paint. Deputations have been sent, composed 
of chemists and painters, having unlimited means. Books have been 
written, and much discussion had, but the secret was hitherto beyond 
discovery. Last winter the compound of Lamberg was tested in this 
city by the engineer, and specimens are now in preparation for the Grand 
Duke of Saxony. Mr. Lamberg is now prepared to paint houses in 


Louisville, in a manner as durable, he thinks, as those of the ancient Ro- | 


mans.— Louisville Whig. 
—_—__— 
The husband of the late gifed Mrs, Ware was originally a sail maker 
on board the frigate United States, and is now a prosperous ship Chand- 
ler in Liverpool. 








A Heroine.—A few days ago the dining room of a boarding house at 
Jersey City was entered by a robber soon after the servant had prepared 
the table for dinner. The girl was absent but a short time, and when 
she entered the room she observed the fellow very actively engaged in 
putting the silver spoons and other plate into his pockets. She advanced 
toward the table, when she was confronted by the robber with carving 


| knife in hand, declaring that if she spoke he would cut her throat. By 


her movements ahe drew him toward a pantry door which he supposed 
opened into the street, and made a dart into it, when she, with great 
presence of mind, closed the door and turned the key on him, and gave 
the alarm to those in the house, whu immediately came to her aid and 
the fellow was captured.—Com. Adv. 

— 

Merascuoty Event.—On Saturday last, shortly after the S. B. 
“ Corsair” left our wharf, being in the middle of the channel, a deck 
passenger, a beautiful German girl, about 18 years of age, in attempting 
to draw fiom the river a bucket of water, was precipitated overboard 
and drowned in sight of all on board, and great numbers on shore. A 
circumstance that added much to the distress of the scene, was that of a 
young German on board who had crossed the ocean with the unfortunate 
girl, and was engaged to be married to her on their arrival at St. Louis. 
It was with difficulty, and in fact force, that he was prevented from 
jumping overboard during the time she floated, and in fact after she bad 
sunk. He appeared nearly distracted during the whole night.—Cincin- 
nati Times. 

— 

Me. Bippie.—This gentleman, who so recently was enjoying the un- 
limited applause of a great party in the Unived States, is represented as 
“in deep distress of mind, brought on by sudden reverses of fortune.” 
Mr. Biddle is sick, and has been for some days, with a fever, and perha 
his mind may have wandered. He is also poor, but still in affluence, for 
Mrs. Biddle has inherited from her father, brother, aud other resources, 
a fertune of some two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which, though 
diminished by the reverses of the times, cannot be inadequate to the sump- 
tuous supply of all their family wants.—Journal of Commerce. 

— 

ExtrRaornDiINARY Power or THE Human Witvt.—A long time ago 
we recollect hearing of some experiments performed by two ancient 
graduates of Ecole Polytechnique. A drop of quicksilver hermetically 
sealed in a small nut shell, covered with wax, and attached to a thread 
on being held over a parcel of dimes placed in a straight line will move 
fiom one end of the silver to another, and its motion can be stopped by a 
mere effort of the will. If this ball be held over a gold watch a rotary 
movement can be obtained, and the motion reversed by the action of the 
mind. We tried the experiment yesterday, and found it to be perfectly 
successful.— New Orleans Crescent. 


Tremost THeatRe.—We understand that in the new arrangements 
which are to be made in reference to this edifice, there are to be four 
stores fitted up in the basement in front, and over bead and in other 
parts of the building about twenty offices and two small lecture rooms— 
all which will let for a considerable sum, and serve to lessen the interest 
on the amount paid forits purchase. The old temple of the Drama, when 
these alterations shall have been made, will hardly be recognized by its 
former patrons and visitors. 


A Lucky Man.—A correspondent of the Balcimere Sun, writing from 
Washington, says “‘ Mr. John Dade, the warden of the Penitentiary of 
this county, has, I learn, received information from Lord Ashburton, 
through the hands of the President, that he is now the Marquis of Towns- 
end, with an income of £60 000 per annum. Mr. Dade is a genuine 
old Virginia gentleman, and will know exactly how to enjey such an in- 
come.” 4 

Ecper Ksarp.—It is stated in the Congregational Journal, on the 
authority of a gentleman of Boston, of high standing in the Baptist de 
nomination, that Elder Knapp, the celebrated preacher, during a period 
of fifteen months, received for preaching in various towns, a sum exceed- 
ing seven thcusand and five hundred dollars, in cash, besides a large a- 
mount in presents of various descriptions ! 


Some penny.a-liner bas got up a paragraph of no little interest to the 
Prag Ay eight pe A ta poten 4 Byron's Don Juan have been found 
at Genoa. Ic is singalar that Lord Byron did not inform his friend Jobn 
Murray of Albemarle street, that he imtended to write these “ eight addi- 
tional cantos !”’ 

Sterne AND GarRick.—Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was talk- 
ing to Garrick, in an exuberance of sentimentality, in praise of conjugal 
love and fidelity. ‘‘ The husband,” said he, ‘‘ who behaves uukindly to 
his wife, deserves to have his house burned over his head.” ‘If you 
think so,” said Garrick, “I hope your house is insured.”’ 


Mr. John H. Sadler, at Holbeck, in Leeds, has invented a loom for 
weaving each sail of a ship, even of the largest class, in one entire piece, 


| thus greatly increasing the strength and diminishing the weight. 


Not so Bap.—The Philadelphia Forum gives the reason of young John 
Tyler's visit to China. It «ays, “ he has heard that the locusts will eat 
up every thing green in the country this year. 

An Editor and printer down South offers to sell his whole establishment 
for a clean shirt and a meal of victuals. He says he has lived on promi- 
ses till his very whiskers have stopped growing. 
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Correspondence of the Brcther Jonathan. 
Rio pe Janeiro, March 1 Ith, 1843. 

Yesterday we made preparations for the ascent of the Sucar Loar, 
and this morning after drawing up the following document,—“ The un- 
dersigned congratulate their next followers who may arrive at this spot, 
on having attained the summit of their desires,” and having signed it, 
myself and four companions, with the intention of leaving it on the sum- 
mit in a bottle, we sat down at 5 o'clock, A. M, to @ preparatory 
breakfast ; while drinking our coffee many jokes were cracked at the ex- 
pense of one of the company, who was one of that species of homo 
whom nature had endowed with a body of goodly length, but egs not in 


propertion, they being rather short, and witha! a little inclined to leave | 


8 wider space at the knees than at the extremes. In consequence of 
these peculiarities of construction, it was almost unanimously predicted 
that the owner of them would never see the top of the Loar; but he 
knew very well that if we succeeded, be also should be able to surmount 
all difficulties. After breakfast we took water, being provided with 
ropes, hooks, hatchet, and provisions, and a letter of introeuction to the 
Commandant de Forteleza de St. Joao, which is at the foot of the 
Sugar Loaf. This last requisive was necessary in order to pass free of 
detention. At7 o’clock we arrived at the Fort, and were invited into 
his house by the Commandant, who received us politely, and after much 


bowing and scraping we were seated, and the object of our visit stated. | 
The Commandant opened his eyes very wide when he found we intend- | 


ed ascending the precipice, and almost said we were a set of fools; how- 
ever, he assured us no obstacles should be thrown in our way by him, 
which being all we wanted, we arose tu take our leave, and between the 
middle of the room and the door each of us made six distinct low bows, 
making @ sum total of thirty bows, to which the Commandant politely 


responded with a like number, we setting him down asa trump of a | 


Commandant, and he no doubt thinking us a very polite set of Ameri- 
cans, although somewhat foolish about the Sugar Loaf business. After 


® hearty laugh at the ridiculous figures we cut bowing in a row and | 
knocking one another’s hats out of their hands, we again started. For | 
our comfort, at this settlement we met a gentleman who pretended to | 


know sdmething about the excursion ; he assured us that it was useless 


for us to proceed further, that we had better take breakfast with him, 
and then return to the city,—that we could not pass Fort St. Cruz, that | 


even if they allowed us to pass, the surf was so high that to land was 
impossible, that in case we should land, the late heavy rains had made 


the rocks soapy, that several had tried and not succeeded, and finally, | 
that a man was once upon a time killed in descending ; but all these | 


arguments did not fright us ; we determined to try at any rate, so em- 
barking we pulled around the Point, off which there being a tremendous 
swell, two or three of the party wished to turn back, but they were over- 


ruled ; as we approached the spot we wished to land on, the surf was | 


frightfully high as it beat on the rocks where we must land. Plac- 
ing the blacks in the safest position at their oars, D. and myself stood 


ready in the bows to jump as the boat approached the rocks between the | 


seas ; this feat we successfully accomplished ; seeing us safely landed, 
our companions, with our help, also landed, one by one, together with the 
basket containing our apparatus and provisions. We here opened a bot- 


tlc.of ale, gave three cheers for having surmounted, thus far, the diffi- | 


culties of the expedition, and dividing the contents of the basket among 
the party commenced the ascent at 20 minutes past 8. We found it 
much steeper than its appearance indicated from the sea, but a species 


of rank grass, growing very thick and long, assisted us much in ascend- 
ing. At the first bit of table land we stepped for breath, and looking | 


around missed our companion with the short legs and the long body ; 


looking back, we caught sight of him about half way up, actually stuck at | 


areally dangerous pass. We shouted to him not to give it up, with the 


usual consolations, advice which did not mend the matier much, at last we | 
were obliged to wait while he made a detour and came up on the other 


side. We had now attained some 500 feet altitude, or about one third 


the height of the Loaf; casting our eyes upward, the prospect of reach- 


ing the top was far from flattering ; the rock ascended for some distance | 


very steeply, and then appeared to present a perpendicular face which 
would defy all our efforts ; nothing daunted however, D. and myself 
started leaving the remainder of the party to follow more leisurely. We 
scrambled on, holding now by & bunch of grass, thenan air plant, (whieh 


| grew here more luxuriantly than I ever before had seen,) and sometimes 
| by accident coming in contact with a cactus, whose thorns would make 
us cry out with an expression the opposite to blessing. After ascending 
some time, now and then stopping to extract a thorn whose torture called 
for instant relief, we sat down and refreshed ourselves with helf a flask 
of water, drinking each other’s good health with all the bows of a diplo- 
matic dinner. By this time our companions joined us, and being re- 
freshed in like manner, we took up our line of march for the summit. 

The next feat to accomplish was to climb a tree, from the top of which 

to set foot on the rock above. I here did a most charitable act, in as- 
| sisting our short friend (who by this time was completely used up, ) in 
surmounting this difficulty, and landing safely above. “‘ Can't go any 
further,”’ D. was the highest, and 
when he said he could get no higher, I began to think our wip was end- 
ed. When I reached his side it did look impossible to proceed further, 
the precipice was perfectly perpendicular, with but now and then an air 
plant to rest hand or foot on, and those of course very insecure, being 
held only by their roots to: the face of the rock, while if a person should 
lose his hold, his body would not stup short of the sea. Of all this I did 
not stop to think, but placing a foot on one plant and holding by another, 
I gradually worked my way about half way up. It struck me then that a 
decent burial would be preferable to being thrown miscellaneously into the 
sea, so fastening the rope around my waist, 1 paased the coil down, and 
situated as I wss, I could nothelp laughing to hear them, asthey all took 
hold, say, ‘‘ All hands hold fast.”” At last I had the pleasure of placing 
my footen firm ground. Looking about I soon found a strong shrub, to 
the roots of which I secured the end of the cord, and soon, one by one, 
| ad all the party beside me, save our short-legged friend, whose physical 
| strength was not commensurate with his mental, so he decided to await 

our return. We now went forward more rapidly, and soon came to a 
brake, the thickest I ever saw ; the branches and shrubs were literally 
woven together, and to pass thro’ them required a reguler path hewn out 
by knives ; this brake extended nearly to the summit. When about half 
way through, we again halted for rest and refreshment ; one of the party 
left us, and in about 15 minutes we heard him shout, a signal that he 
was at the top; this set us allin motion, and a few minutes sufficed to 
| find us standing in a row, hats in hand, and giving three hearty cheers 
| for our success. The hurras appeared to be echoed back, and leoking 
far below, we saw the garrison of Fort St. Jodo collected, and respond- 
ing to us, apparently with hearty good will. We arrived on the top at 
half pasteleven, having been three hours on the journey. 

From the summit we had a view, I think, not to be surpassed by that 
from Corcovado. That is higher, and one can see farther it is true, but 
the Sugar Loaf is more finely situated, affording a front view of the city 
and harbor. We looked about for a place to plant our flag staff, and 
found on one side a hole in the rock, as if cut by nature for the purpose. 
_ Having secured the staff, we gave our signal to the wind. National flags 
being looked upon with so much jealousy, we had a red and white signal, 
with a single star on the white. We next proceeded to close the bottle 
in which was the document before referred to, after marking, “ arrived 
safe,” opposite the names of all present. We found a sheet of lead, left 
| probably by our last predecessors, who ascended in 1840. It was marked 

“« Charles Binns,” ‘‘ Fredk. Fry.” Having remained on the summit an 

hour and e half, we commenced our descent. Following the path through 

the brake, we soon found the rope, and now for the first time did my 
| head swim, and an involuntary shudder came over me as I threw myself 
off that precipice holding by the rope. Dashing on, down the steep 
descents, sometimes holding on by the grass and letting the feet go first, 
| sometimes sitting down and sliding with the loose dirt, we all finally ar- 
rived safe at the foot. Having found and awakened our little friend, who 
had passed the time of our absence taking & siesta, we embarked, one at 
each surge of the boat, and then up sail for the city. On Janding at the 
| steep it would have puzzled an “Oclo’ man” to have told the original 


was now the unanimous remark. 


color of our garments, so completely were we cased in mud. 
Adios, J. E. 
—— 

A CHEERFUL Puitosopry.—The following truthful and pleasant pas- 
| sage occurs in one of Frederika Bremer’s books: “(There is much good- 
ness inthe world, although at a superficial glance one is so disposed to 

doubt it. What is bad is noised abroad, is echoed back from side to side, 
and newspapers and social circles find much to say about it ; whilst whet 
| is good goes at best, like sunshine, quietly through the world.” 


Ss. 








be 





THE NIGHT-WATCH. 
BY AUGUSTUS swODORASS. 


The noon of night hath set its seal on high, 
And the bright stars look from their jewell’d halls 
Along the slumb’ring earth; and plain and hill, 
Wrapt in their silv’ry mantles, sweetly glow ; 
And the old forest, from whose solemn shade 
Looks out the wild flower, into calm repose 
Soothes the loud winds which make their dwellings there 
Endymion to-night would breathe anew his love, 
And woo the cold, chaste huntress of the skies 
With flames rekindled ! 
Spirits of the Night! 
Ye, who along the silent air make glad 
The beauty of the world, I dwell with you ! 
Ye are, who in the olden time, (in halls 
Made desolate by conflicts with dread Time, 
Who came with tented crowds of dark-browed years, 
And sapped their strong foundations,) faery revels 
Held in the moonlight air, and clothed again 
Their blacken’d battlements with smiles and joy ! 
Ye are, who dance in shadows on the plain, 
And in the forest shrink, as the black cloud 
Veils your Queen! Ye beautify the night 
With gladness spiritual. Ye touch the heart 
With melody which it alone can hear,— 
By outward sense unheard,—and in its cells 
Stir up the holy messengers which make 
Their secret habitations there. [ walk 
With ye along the dewy plain, and feel 
New life spring plumed and blushing in my soul, 
Which cold Reality knows not, and Day 
Veils with its brightness ! 
And in such an hour, 
The soul, far-reaching, gathers to itself, 
From the dim void of past and futare time, 
Scenes which do swell into a mighty theught, 
And chain us with their smiles. Then the fond wish 
Seems like reality; and Hopes takes form, 
And leads us by the hand with kindling songs, 
Unto a beauteous land, where on the hill 
And from the valley comes the scent of flowers, 
And songs of birds; and flying shades are seen 
To scatter dewy sweets from their cool wings. 
In such a night I gazed upon the sea: 
And the high waves, crowned with the moon's pale beams, 
Came dancing to my feet, and fell, as tired 
With wanderings long, and lay exhausted there ! 
A molten sheet of gold the ocean seemed ! 
And gazing on the vast vacuity, 
Where, save, at times, some vessel wing’d, flew on, 
Painted upon the sky, sat Solitude, 
In beauty terrible. I learned to feel 
The mighty beatings of che inward life 
Which bears us unto things impalpabie 
To sense, but glowing to the soul! There Heaven 
Seemed mingled with the flood; and Fancy saw 
The Throne rush o’er the waves,—and Power and Fear 
Ride on the crested waters! 
Boundless Ocean! 
My spirit now is on thee, winged forth 
By love of thee, and him who on thy breast 
Stirs with thy mighty stirrings! The loud winds 
Which come from their high halls and dance on thee, 
Or rush embattled to thy heaving plain, 
And shout their onsets,—bear him in their arms 
From wave to wave, while stern his soul goes forth 
Riding the tempest ! 


There my fond heart dwells, 
And bound to his, we pass the coral cells 
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Where sleep the sea-nymphs on their pearly beds, 
And wait the ship- wrecked mariner; and where 
Deep in the ocean-valley, lifts the rock 
Its blackened head, strown with the gather'd bones 
Of ocean’s children! Spirit of the waters! 
Let not my prayer be vain—but each fond wind 
The nearer waft him to the smiling shore, 
Where beat a thousand hearts to welcome him 
From his long wanderings ! 

Stars of the Night! 
Eternal sentinels! whose steadfast gaze 
Is fastened on the world! A beauteous dream 
Was that which, hid within your bright beams, saw 
The destinies whose iron forms look out 
Unchangeable; where Mars rolls his proud car, 
Or Venus soothes the enraptured soul to love. 
But now we read a purer lesson, drawn 
From the immortal poetry of Heaven,— 
And in your forms behold brightness and joy, 
And seats of deathless myriads! With ye 
I keep my night-watch, and my soul goes up 
Unto your burning globes, whose songs of joy, 
Which the old Grecian heard, awake the sky, 
And find sweet response in my heart! 

Night wanes ;— 
And the pale morning shoots its beams on high, 
lis grey light gleaming on the crowned hills, 
And so my long watch ends. From out the night 
We may a lesson learn, and as we live 
Remember it alway. 0! as your life 
Becometh dark, and storms and tempests fly 
Around your trembling path, until your heart 
Feels desolate amidst a groaning world, 
Look up, and know that there are stars which shine 
Forever on thes, kindled by the smile 
Of Him who ruleth man’s heart and the world! 
Norwich, N.Y. 
————— 


Deatu or A VETERAN.—The Boston Atlas announces the death of 
Capt. Josiah Cleaveland, the venerable patriot of the Revolution who 
traveled nearly 500 miles from his home on the Susquehanna at Oswego 
to attend the celebration of the 17th of June on the spot where he fo 
at the Battle of Bunker Hé!l under the immediate command of Putnam. 
He died on Friday morning, at the residence of Mr. Samuel C. Hunt, in 
Charlestown, where he had been kindly received and entertained since 
his arrival in that town. 

The Atlas says that he was born in Canterbury, Ct., December 3d, 
1753. He volunteered his services inthe Army of Freedom immediately. 
after hearing of the fight of Lexington, and entered the army at Cambridge. 
He was engaged as a soldier in the Battle of Bunker Hill, and received 
an Ensign’s commission soon after. He served through the whole war 
—was in nearly all the prominent actions—and closed bis military career 


at Yorktown, at the capture of Cornwallis. He was present when the: 


Corner Stone of Bunker Hill Monument was laid, June 17th, 1825, and 
was recognized by Lafayette—who, on perceiving him, exclaimed—“ My 
God !—there is Captain Cleaveland !” 

He was a man of more than ordinary intelligence—strictly honorable 
in all his dealings, and uniformly correct in his deportment, never havi 
contracted the once fashionable vice of dram-drinking and profanity. He 
was universally esteemed, and it is not known that he ever had an enemy. 
Above all he was a Christian—and gave conclusive evidence, toa friend 
who attended him in his last moments, that he was prepared to meet his 
Judge. 

ie te buried with appropriate ceremonies, under military escort, at 


Mount Auburn. 
——— 


ImporTaxt To FasHionaeLes.—The last Court Journal informs us 
that in consequence of hints having been given by the Premier to the bigh- 
est personage in England that canes were carried by shop boys, lacqueys, 
chimney swe2p apprentices, and costermongers, the lady alluded to has 
prevailed upon her husband to abandon the use of them. The young no- 
bility have also entirely discarded walking sticks, and they are now only 
to be seen in the hands of those who try to ape the fashion and manners 
of the haut ton. 

——_ 

A Sx aRrt.—‘:May it plase your honors,” said an uncouth looking chap 
the other day to the county court, “‘my Pappy died lately de and 
left four little infidels, of which I am the oldest. [ want to be rr 
éxecutioner, and if you will grant me letters of condemnation, I will ge 
about diminishing the property as fast as possible,” 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN AND HIBERNIA. 


The arrival of these steamers, puts us in possession of files of papers 
to the 20th ult. inclusive, we find nothing in them however, of particular 
interest. 

It appears to be the general opiuion that the Government will avoid if 
possible using any forcible meuns to prevent the Repeal meetings in 
Ireland, although it is said that the Duke of Wellington’s recipe for quiet- 
ing the Irish by force had found the greatest number of supporters in 
the Cabinet, leaving Peel and the moderate party ina minority. The 





language used by Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, during Friday’s | 


debate, in contradistinction to that of Sir Robert Peel, is calculated to 
strengthen the latter impression. 
question. 


Mr. O'Connell declared, at the great meeting at Ennis, that the Go- 
vernment were more disposed to conciliate than to coerce, and that if they 
were prepared to sever the Church from the State in Ireland, he would 
meet them in “excellent humor.” He stated that Peel and the concilia- 
tory party in the Cabinet had prevailed. 


A little time, however, will decide the | 
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joining Palo, and on the western coast, and laid the fields completely 


| waste. ‘Thence they extended their ravages to the plains of Campania. 


The means adopted for their destruction having proved unavailing, the 


| Pope ordered processions and prayers in all the churches to implere Di- 





The rent was expected on the week ending the 24:h ult., to reach the | 


enormous sum of £3000. 


Mr. O'Connell has addressed a circular to his countrymen of all creeds 
in politics and religion, which proves, at least, that the old man’s vigor 
is undiminished, whatever it may say for his wisdom. In that extraordi- 
nary document, the objects of the repealers, both present and prospective 
are set forth, and in terms sufficiently alluring and specious. They are, 
in substance these :—The institution of an Irish parliament elected by a 
housebold franchise—the retention of the House of Lords as a branch of 
the legislature—the absolute independence of Ireland judicially and exe- 
cutively, but the general acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Crown 
of Britain—the confiscation of all ecclesiasti al property, and the separa- 
tion of the proprietary laws, and the enactment of a fixed tenure, or some- 
thing like it. 

The Derry Standard says the government are watching for materials 
for prosecuting Mr. O'Connell for high treason. The Herald, the only 
ministerial organ among the morning papers of London, calls this state- 
ment “fudge.” 

Sir Robert Peel touched on the affairs of Spain on Monday night the 
20th ult., in the House of Commons, and from the purport of his reply, it 
would seem that all his sympathies and feelings, are, as was anticipated, 
in favor of the Regent. 
tion the chance of Espartero dispersing the clouds which are now burst- 
ing over Spain, he bas nothing better to offer him than his good wishes. 
The reply of the Minister seems to set at rest the question which has 
been a great deal canvassed, tbat he intended to despatch the greater 


the possession of a tradesmen living opposite the building. 
But it is also clear that while he seems to ques- | 





vine protection against the scourge. 


Tue Leviatuay Sream-suce Great Britais.— This noble vessel 
was floated into dock on the Ist ultimo, and every thing so far proved 
highly satisfactory. With all her machinery, boilers, & , she draws 
only twelve feet aft and nine forward, a tolerable proof of the extreme 
buoyancy of an iron ship. Her intended draught, with coals, stores, 
and all on board, is 17 to 18 feet. 

The cost of this vessel, including her fitting up, is stated to be £90,000. 


Tue Queen Nursine wer own Caitpv —Her Majesty the Qren— 
whose health, by the blessing of providence, was never better-—has had 
the good sense to break through the cold forms of court precedent, and 
set an example to mothers, by nursing the royal infant whove safe and 
happy birth has caused such general joy. This is only another proof of 
those domestic amiabilities and sympathies which pervade the royal bo- 
som. The sagacity of the step cannot be questioned. It is the opinion 
of all practical and eminent medical men, that the course which nature 
dictates is that which is most beneficial to the parent and the child. 
Many weakly constitutions among the titled and the wealthy, are proba- 
bly due to the opposite line of conduct; and many, we are assured, are 
the examples of the future health of parent and infant having been sacri- 
ficed to ths artificial claims of fashion or to the frigid laws of etiquette. 
How many mothers in the upper circles will bless the noble dictate and 
sagacious resolution of her Majesty’s maternal love!— Court Gazette. 


City Antiquities 1n CATEATON-STREET.—In the course of the ex- 
cavations going on in Cateaton street, for the erection of the honses 
which are to form a part of the new street leading from the Post-uffice 
to the Bank, the workmen discevered a quantity ef Roman tessellated 

avement. A great quantity was broken by the pickaxes of the men. 
Many square pieces, however, have been taken out entire, and some 
Roman earthenware ornaments, the coloring of which is as clear as if 
only recently put on. The most remarkable of the discoveries consisted 
of several bottles of wine, most of which were unfortunately broken. 
One has been preserved, and found to contain wine. The bottle is be- 
lieved to be a composition of horn, from its solid form. It is about five 
inches deep, exclusive of the neck, and seven or eight inches in diameter. 
The cork is said to have been as hard asa stone. It was extracted and 
the contents, which were a pale green fluid, tasted, and found quite 
insipid. The above ancient relics, with some of the coins, &c., are in 
It has been 
stated that there were some piles placed there in the ground, which 
were in two sets, forming each a square of nine in each set, at about 


four feet apart from each other, in which were several transverse trunks 


part of the naval armament now assembled at the Cove of Cork and other | 


parts of the coast of Ireland to the Peninsula. 


The State of Spain has seriously affected the French funds, and to 
some extent the English. 


The Moniteur publishes the following paragraph, in contradiction of 
the alarming reports in circulation respecting Spain :— 


“Tt has been reported that serious events had occurred at Madrid, and 
that the Regent had left that city, carrying with him the young Queen. 
The Government has received no information furnishing even a pretext 
for such rumors. According to the last reports, the principal contents 
of which have been already published, the insurrection continued in Ce- 
talonia, Valencia, Malaga, and Grenada, but no disorder, no new “noi- 
dent has taken place in Madrid, and the situation of the Government and 
of affairs are still the same.” 


Cuina.—The news from China is not abundant. Eleepoo’s death, 


which took place on the 4th of March, is attributed to poison or suicide. 
Ke Ying was spoken of as his successor. 


Inp1a.—The latest date from Bombay is the Ist of May, and feom 


Calcutta 14th of April.’ There had been another important affair in 
Scinde. 


with the whole of his force, 6000 strong, to meet the Scindians. He 





of trees. The piles have been pulled up, but nothing has been discover- 
ed to lead to a supposition for what object they were placed there. 

As Wombwell’s menagerie was proceeding from Lancaster to Kirby 
Lonsdale, one of the lionesses whelped three fine cubs, the spotted hyena 
one cub, and the wolf nine!! all of which, with their dams, are now 


| alive, and doing “ as well as can be expected.” 


Sate or THE Errects or Late Duke or Sussex.—His Royal 
Highness, it seems, possessed no less than one hundred and sizty gold 
snuff boxes, al! of which will be submitted to public competition. He 
also had some very valuable services of plate, the weight of which 
exceeds 44,000 ounces. Among other prominent articles is a gold ink- 
stand, formerly the property of William III., and an antique gold coffee- 
pot, belonging to the King of Candy His Royal Highness’s armoury, 
though not extensive, was selected with great care. Amongst other 
objects of interest are the swords of the great Lord Peterborough and of 
his late Majesty William IV. Several specimens of the celebrated 
Andrew Ferrara Claymore, presented by heads of clans to his Royal 
Highness as a Peer of Scotland ; together with a great number of Damas- 
cus and German swords, of exquisite workmanship. There is also a 


| great variety of curious clocks, watches, and other time-pieces, remarka- 


Sir Charles Napier, at daybreak on the 24th of March, set out | 


found them about half past 8 o’clock, 25 000 strong, or more, posted be- | 


hind one of the large nullahs or dry water-courses, by which the country 
is intersected in all directions. The battle lasted three hours, and re- 
sulted in the defeat of the enemy, who had 400 killed and a large num- 
ber wounded. The English had 39 killed and 231 wounded. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A cloud of locusts appeared in the province of Sharkie on the 13th ulti- 
mo, and spread over the country thenceto Alexandria. The corn having 
been reaped, they destroyed the cotton crop. It was hoped that the ap- 
proaching inundation of the Nile would destroy them. 

Notwithstanding the injury caused to the cotton crop by the locusts, 
some cotton offered for sale by the Pacha on the 26rh ultimo, could not 
find purehasers at any price. Four very handsome Arabian mares were 


about to be shipped at Alexandria, as a present from Mehemet Ali to the 
King of the French. 


The Augsburg Gazette quotes a letter from Rome, stating that swarms 


of grasshoppers had suddenly made their appearance in the country ad- | has just entered her 110 year. 


ble chiefly from their novel and scientific construction. The catalogue 


| does not include the library, pictures, or prints, which will form a sepa- 


rate sale. 


Moxumest To Mritton.— Considerable curiosity was created on Mon- 
day in Watling street, by the erection of a large tablet on the walls of 
All-hallows Church, to the memory of Milton, the poet. It bears as an 
inscription the following well known lines: 

‘Three poets, in three distinct ages born, 

Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 

The next in majesty: in both, the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go, 

To make a third she join’d the former two, 
John Milton was born in Bread street the 9th day of December, 1608, 
ane was baptized in the parish church of All-hallows, Bread street, Cheap- 
side, on Tuesday, the 20:h day of December, 1608.” 

There are now twenty shops opened daily in the Thames tunnel, for 
the sale of fancy articles, refreshments, &., giving a lively appearance to 
the submarine thoroughfare. 

Madam Montgolfier, the widow of the celebrated savant who was the 
inventor of the first air balloon called “‘ Montgolfier,” is atill living, and 





~ 
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The Three Days in July are not to be celebrated, owing to the yet | 
unforgotten grief for the death of the Duke of Orleans. Two hundred 
thousand francs are askec to be distributed in charities on those days. 


The Money Market.—We find in Charles Wilmer’s American News | 
Letter of the 20ch ult., the following monetary intelligence : 


‘ The intelligence recently received from the United States, of the im- 
pt oved condition of monetary matters on the other side of the Aclantic, 
coupled with the arrival of Mr. Jaudon, in London, has caused some 
attention to be directed to the American State Securities, but as yet there 
exists in the country a great want of confidence in every description of | 
American bonds, and consequently nothing has been done in them as yet. 

New York Five per Cents. 854, Pennsylvania Five per Cents. 42 to 
43, Ohio Six per Cents. 75 to 77, Massachusetts 94 to 96, Indiana 26 | 
to 27, Illinois Six per Cents. 26 to 27, South Carolina Five per Cents. | 
88 to 90, Louisiana 50 to 51, Virginia Six per Cents. 85 to 86, Ken- 
tucky 85 to 86, New York City Five per Cents. 854. The United 
States Bank Shares are quoted at 203. each. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ITEMS. 
Druly-Lane and Covent Garden are closed for the season. | 


A pretty strong operatic company is now assembled at the Surrey the- 
atre, comprehending Miss Romer, Miss Betts, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Lefiler, who are nightly performing La Somnambula with success. 
The other entertainments, a8 usual, consist of those tremendous melo- 
dramas, full of love and murder, for which the Surrey theatre has so long 
been distinguished, The piece of this description now “ running,” is 
called The Last of the Murdakes. 


The Strand theatre opened on Monday last, under the management of 
Mr. Maywood, a gentleman of much talent as an actor, who has pecu- 
liarly distinguished himself by his excellent representation of Scotch 
characters. His company is well adapted to do justice to the little 
pieces of light comedy which, we presume, will form the staple of this 
theatre. The principal performers are Mes. Stirling, Miss Daly, Mr. 
Balls, Mr. Wigan, and Mr. Maywoud himself. 

TueEatricaL Premium.—Mr. Webster, the lessee of the Haymarket 
theatre, hus advertised his intention of giving £500 as a prize for the 
best five-act comedy illustrative of British manners and customs. The 
merit of the comedy is to be decided, on the first of January next, by a 
committee formed of dramatic authors and critics (not competitors) and 
actors. In addition to the £500, the successful author will be entitled 
to a third of the gross receipts on the twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth 
nights of representation. 


The performances of the opera of Linda di Chamouni have been | 


suspended in consequence of the iliness of Madame Persiani. 

Donna Lola Montez, the new Spanish dancer, has made quite a sen- 
sation in London. 

The Stabat Mater of Rossini, has been performed at the Italian 
Opera. The principal singers were Grisi, Moltini, Brambrilla, Mario, 
Fornasari and Lablache, elder and younger. 

Charles Kean is playing an engagement at the Haymarket. Mrs. | 
Warner is also engaged there to support him in tragedy. 





Various novelties are announcea at the Strand theatre, including a 
burletta by Thomson Townsend, Esq., and another by Mc. Joseph Luan, 
the author of the Rights of Woman. 


A clever actor by the name of Euston has heen engaged to occupy the 
osition usually filled up by Mr. Balls, whose ‘ill health” has obliged 
im to withdraw from the theatre. Mr. Euston is a good substitute for 

the more experienced actor, and is an artist possessed of sufficient abili- 
ty to render him in time a popular favorite. He is qualified, it would 
appear, to play an old man and a young gentleman on the same night! 
Surely the London managers must hitherto have been blind to allow such 
versatility of talent to pass unrewerded ! 


It has been said that Charles Kean is in negociation for Covent Gar- 
den theatre. Such is not the fact; but Mrs. Nisbett has been in treaty, 
and it is not improbable that she may become the lessee of that estab- 
lishment. Drury Lane will be without a tenant, but the committee have 
had some communication with Mr. James Wallack, whe is willing to 
come in to the concern, not as the lessee, but as the manager. Mr. 
Macready, we have heard, required thet he should be allowed to take 
two thousand pounds for his own services before the proprietors took 
any rent, and after the payment of all the other expenses. 


It is said, that Mr. Serle is endeavoring to form a company of actors, 
whose object will be to work out the priaciple that ‘‘union is strength.” 
The English Opera House will, it is believed, be taken for the perform- 
ances, and many of the popular artist«, whose engagements at Drury 
Lane have now ceased, will be amongst Mr. Serle’s most active adherents. 
In the present unfortunate condition of the two national theatres, it 
is to be hoped that chis speculation will meet with every encouragement. 


Mr. Percy Farren, brother to Mr. William Farren, of the Haymarket, 
died last week at Brompton, in his 64ch year. Mr. Farren was stage 
manager at the Brunswick Theatre, near Goodman's-fields, at the period 
of its destruction in 1826. He was also stage manager under the late 
Mr. Morris, at the Haymarket. 

Mr. H. Younge, pantomimic director and writer, of Drury Lane the- 
atre, expired, at his residence, Burton-crescent, on Thursday evening, in | 
the 37th year of his age. The deceased enjoyed a considerable reputa- 


tion in the department of pantomime and spectacle writing for the the- 


atres royal, and few men have contributed more to the stock of harmless 
amusement during the last ten years. 


There has been a complete revival of the drama in Manchester, in 
consequence of the good management of the theatre. Friday closed the 
season, which was of six months’ duration, and double the usual length. 
During the whole of that time the house has been well attended, more 
especially the dress circle, and on many occasions has been crowded. 
The manager represented that notwithstanding the great outlay incurred 
in decorating the house, and the heavy expense of the company, the sea- 
son had been profitable as well as pleasing:to him. Shakspeare had 
been played forty-two nights with great success. 

The Queen and Prince Albert attended Drury Lane theatre in state. 
The performances commanded consisted of Shakspeare’s delightful come- 


dy of “As You Like It,” and young Morton's very iaughable farce of 
* A Thumping Legacy.” 


Madame Cinti Damoreau, a delightful singer, whose clear, ringing 


| tones have been aptly compared to the tinkling of a silver bell, lately 
| gave a grand cencert at Paris, which she announced as the last prior to 


her departure on a tour in the United States and Havana. She will be 
accompanied by M. Artot, a violinist of much talent. 


A second son of Lablache has just made his debwf at a party of the 
nobility, given by the Baron de M , in Paris. Nieblo Lablache sang 
an aria from Beatrice, and a French ballad, in a pleasing style, and gives 
promise of supporting his father’s fame at a future period. 

A letter from Vienna of the 15th ultimo, says, ‘‘ Yesterday took place, 
at the Grand Imperial Theatre, in the presence of their Majesties and of 
the whole Court, the first representation of Donizetti's new opera buffa, 
Don Pasquale. Its success was most decisive. The new opera, in 
three acts, by Donizetti, written expressly for the Imperial Theatre, was 
to-day put in rehearsal ; it is called Maria di Rohon.” 


At Naples, Fioravanti’s opera La Lotorie di Vienne, bas proved a 
failure. 


At Barcelona, the new opera of Ricci, entitled Conrado d’ Altamura, 
has just been produced. 

Beriix.—The music of Euripides’ Medea, which was said to be by 
Mendelssohn, is by M, Taubert. It is not true, likewise, that M. Men- 
delssobn is engaged in the composition of a new work on Shakspeare’s 
Tempest. 

At Dresden, a grand Musical Festival, under the direction of Messre* 
Reissiger, Wagner, and Muller, will shortly take place, consisting en- 
tirely of men. 

The French capital is at the present moment the focus of an unusual 
number of celebrated composers ; amongst the number at present there, 
are Rossini, Spontini, Frederico Ricci, besides Auber, Halevy, Berrlioz, 
A. Adam, &c. Meyerbeer and Donizetti are also expected to arrive in 
Paris next month. 

A French lady, Mdle. Dabedelike, has recently appeared at Naples, 
and, as a prima donna, at the San Ca:lo, has reaped golden laurels. 


Wagner's Rienzi is shortly to be produced at Hamburgh. 


Geneveva is ths title of an opera, of which the music is by M. Nuth, 
and which has obtained a brilliant success at Sondershausen, where M. 
Nuth is maitre de chapelle, 





The Masical Festivals are announced to take place during next autumn, 
at Birmingham, Hereford and Edinburgh—the last under the direction 
of Sir Henry Bishop, the Musical Professor of the University. 

Van Amburgh, we understand, realised £170 from one afternocn’s 
performance at Loughborough. 

The sum of £1,300 has already been subscribed for a new thertre in 
Birmingham. 

Tke receipts collected in France for the sufferers at Guadaloupe ex- 
ceed two millions of francs. 

M’lle Cathinka Heinefetter, the heroine of the recent Brussels tra- 
gedy, does not at all seem inclined to take the veil. She intends per- 
forming in some towns in France, and then proceeds to Italy. 


Berlioz is returned to Paris from{Germany, and is actively employed 
in composing a grand opera, the libretto of which is by Mons. Scribe. 

The celebrated compuser, Ricci, whove last work, ‘“Corra d’ Alvamura,” 
has met with so much success at the principal Continental theatres, has 
left Paris fur Italy. He will, however, shortly return there, to be pre- 
sent at the rehearsals of that opera, which is to be produced at the open- 
ing of Les Italiens in the ensuing season. 





Marmaduke Wyvil, on THE Maw’s Raevenoe, an Historical 
Romance, by Henry William Herbert : J. Winchester, N.Y. We 
have not had time to read this work at length, but from dipping into it 
here and there, we believe it will go far toward building up a reputation 
for Mr. Herbert, of the highest order, as a novelist. The language is 
strong and characteristic,—the personages well drawn,—and, as far as 
we have traced it, the plot is very interesting. It is certainly one of the 
best original novels published for a long time. It is got up in excellent 
shape by Winchester. 
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THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY. 


BY OWES G. WARREN. 


The warrior seer, with unsheathed blade clasped in his good right hand, 


And in his left the boly cross, had preached through all the land ; 
Barefoot o’er snows, or burning sands, was his unfaltering tread, 
With sackcloth girded round his loins, and ashes on hia head. 
From palace hall to peasant’s cot trod he by day and night, 

With mandate from above to all to arm them for the fight ; 

And at his veice had armies sprung,—and at the holy sign, 
Marched in the wild crusade to drive the foe from Palestine. 


Long burned the seer with ardent zeal to free the Holy Land, 
And to the cause the nations had united heart and hand : 

And little deeming then that 'twas a changeless Fate’s decree, 
That masters of the sacred shrine the Paynim long should be. 
His zea) burned on until at length low waned the lamp of life, 
Yet even then time had not power to lull the pulse of strife. 
But now he roused not barons bold, and kings and mighty men, 
To battle for the holy cross in Palestine again ; 


Brave Hospitaller Knights were slain—whole Christian hosts were gone— 


There was no Lion Richard near—and he was a!! alone. 

Vain, more than vain, it seemed to him his mighty toil had been — 
It seemed beneath the ban of God, and that it was a sin; 

Millions had died of friend and foe, the bravest and the best, 

Yet Heaven smiled not on the crusade,—the deed had been unblest ; 
The Holy Land was yer to win, though far twas whitened o’e: 
With bones of knights that fighting tell in seas of Paynim gore, 
And died in vain—the crescent shone above the prostrate cross, 
And o'er ie holy sepulchre gathered the weeds and moss; 

And he whe had sent millions forth beside that tomb to lie, 

Was now laid low upon the earth—his turn was come to die. 


Long had he dwelt within the cave,—chestened he had been long,— 
And now at last would fain forget a world of strife and wrong; 

For well he knew his hour was near,—life’s stirring fight was done,— 
And he must lay him down to earth e’en with the setting sun. 
Changed in his eyes the things of earth,—glory’s bright sun grew dim,— 
Battle seemed simple murder now, in this last hour, to him; 

And, in the phrenzy of his fear, he saw amid the sky, 

The spirits of the million men that he had caused to die. 


His cave was on the mountain side, and at its mouth he lay, 
Gazing upon the gorgeous couch where sank the dying day. 
The feeling of his sou! flowed forth—“ Oh, orb of living fire! 
To our career the goal is near,—together we expire ! 

I shall be laid within the earth, and thou beneath the main, 
Yet there’s a morrow for us both—we both shall rise again! 
And think not thou alone wilt glow at thy return of day— 

I in my spirit’s light shall shine when thou hast burned away !” 
He looked upon the land and sea that far beneath him spread, 
And over which the golden sun immortal glory shed— 

Then love cf life,—the fear of death,—the trembling to depart 
From that bright scene of beauty seized upon his fainting heart. 
A tear was given to regret—for till it pass away, 

Nature o’er every human soul maintains her sovereign sway,— 
Still, as to meet his fate, his geze went forth to hail the even, 


And ere his failing voice was hushed, he thus communed with Heaven:— 


“List to my voice, indulgent Heaven! and pour thy cheering light, 
Upon the soul that now is wrapped in deepest shades of night !— 
"Tis but to die—but ob, the fear that falls upon my heart, 

Even from this pain-distracted clay to sunder and depart ! 

When laid within the tomb 

The part that dies, what then will be the living spirit’s doom? 


My life tome seems error al 


Cloth’d in its everlasting robes shall it then mount to Thee? 

Or by its sirs defiled, be doomed far from Thy face to flee !— 
Alas, my all too human heart is palsied with its fear, — 

With the deep dread that nature feels Death’s coming steps to hea: 
My sou! immortal longs to flee,—’tis ready plumed for flight,— 

But from the grave the startled Life shrinks back with mortal fright. 
One hour! oh, gracious Heaven, one hour! it is not yet too late— 
One hour, to weigh the chances of my everlasting fate ! 


| 


My prayer is heard,—my soul revives,—I see beyond this sphere, 

And feel, though linked with buman mould, my home cannot be bere. 
My course is on—forever on—o’er all earth’s nurturing breast, 

There is not for the pilgrim man or time or place for rest,— 


| ’Tis buttha step where we must pause,—the spot where we alight, 


To plume our wings and gather strength for the eternal flight. 
Beyond the grave—beyond the grave—my thought is wandering now, 
While in the strife of mortal pain, the death-dew bathes my brow ; 
Yetthough my frame is on the rack of pitiless disease, 

Distracted thought inflicts a pang e’en decth may not appease. 

With that dire stroke my sou! is fill’d,—the blow that shall forever 
My mortal and immortal part—my flesh and spirit sever! ~ 

And in this awful hour when all my life’s offences rise, 

And swell to mountain magnitude before my failing eyes, 

Up to the clear, bright skies I look, in their far depths to vee 

The eternal goal to which my scul already hastes to flee, 

Alas, alas! I see it not—that distant realm is dark 

As was the night of chaos ere awakened by the spark 

From the creative Sun of Heaven—and ere through boundless space 
The countless stars that throng the skies began their tireless race. 

All, all is dark—and yet, methinks, one ray of purest light, 

With wooing smile, looks down on me to cheer my heavenward flight ; 
It is the blessed ray of hope, and as it fills my eyes, 

My wakening spirit feels its power, and plumes its wing to rise. 


Spirit of man! ethereal spark! when death’s cold band shall free 
Thine essence from this cumbering clay, oh, whither dost thou flee ? 
I listen, from the viewless air “the still, small voice ”’ to hear, 

But silence dread falls heavily upon my straining ear. 

Tis mystery all—a mortal dies,—the form of fairest mould 
A few brief hours remains the same—tho’ spiritless and cold. 
It is the statue’s faultless shape—but the Promethean spark— 
Its ray has sped,—its warmth has fled,—the soul’s lone cell is dark ; 
And slowly changes every part of that proud form to earth, 
Till nothing ef the man remains save memory of his worth. 


’Tis mystery all—e mortal dies—whoe’er beholds the clay, 

Feels to his sou! the chilling truth, he, too, must pass away. 

We look upon the cold remains of that which for an hour 

Gloried in strength of intellect,—in human pride and power,— 

It sees us not,—it knows us not,—alas! too well we know 

’Twill never see the tears we shed, nor hear the plaint of wo. 

They bear away the mouldering dust, ’tis shrouded from our sight, 
In that cold mansion of the dead where reigns a dawnless night ; 
There, laid upon its dreamless couch, of it we know no more, 
Except that when the charne] worm’s unholy feast is o’er, 
All that remains is putrid dust,—the dust that Nature gave, 

And undistinguished from the clods that erst filled up the grave. 
Then comes the question, where is now that dust’s immortal part? 
The subtle essence that spurred on the throbbing of the heart; 

Th’ electric spark whose living power upon the human clod 
Exalted it in beauty to the semblance of its God? 

The mind, with self-taught truth replies—that vanished soul is free, 
Soaring on an untiring wing to its eternity ! 

The light of Revelation tells—“ its toil and strife are o’er ; 

Its earthly task is ended, and it rests forever more.” 


Yet still recurs the awful thought, who hath returned to tell 
The nature of that distant land where parted spirits dwell? 


| Millions have asked the question oft through ages, yet no word 
| To solve the still-recurring doubt, is by those millions heard. 

| Yet nature looks an answer to the doubt, and all who see 

| Her face of mingling smiles and tears, and fair sincerity, 


Will read in every plant that grows,—in every bursting flower,— 


| A lesson that wil] touch the heart with all prevailing power ; 
| And even the humble chrysalis, that springing from its state 


Of worm-like rest, takes winged life, may teach to man his fate ; 


| All tell oar epirit cannot die,—’tis deathless as its sire, 


| And must, when human life is past, back to its source aspire. 


Else what reward awaits the wretch who bears the storm and strife 
And all the nameless miseries of a long and wretched life? 
The man whose let it is to feel throughout his journey here, 


One constant strife within his breast of werring doubt and fear ; 
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Deceiving hopes that point to bliss and make him long the more, 
Like Tantalus, to quench the thirst, (that but with life is o’er,) 

At that false wave of happiness, which, when he stoops to sip, 
Becomes a flood of liquid flame upon his burning lip— 

Must he not feel the passions dire that oft make life a hell— 

The loss of friends that long the heart had loved and cherished well— 
The bitterness of wounded pride—and love without return, 

Whose ceaseless hopes within the breast like deep volcanoes burn. 
Then oft, disease and, during pains, that make of every day 

An age, while life grows dim and faint and trembles in decay, 


With crumbling flesh and withered form—the short and painful breath, | 


And, worse than anguish of the frame, the shuddering fear of death, 
The rending of affection’s ties, when life from death must part, 
And the extreme of human ille, a worn and broken heart. 

Ob, could he bear these cauntless woes, did not his spirit know 
That bliss above would well repay for misery below! 

Did he not feel that all the woes which drug his portion here, 

Are kindly givea by the One to whom his soul is dear; 

That having tasted in this life the bitterness of gall, 

Heaven’s bliss upon his ransomed soul a sweeter draught might fall. 
i feel—it is resistleas truth,—away all sceptic thought! 

I will not doubt the cheering hopes thus to my spirit taught! 

I'd rather be the worm that creeps mid human mouldering clay, 
And wears the season of its life of nothingness away; 

I'd rather be the clod that sleeps upon the earth’s cold breast, 

That no archangel’s tramp shall wake from its undreaming rest, 
Than feel the doubt and the dismay forevermore enshrined 

Within the secret chambers of the unbelieving mind. 


God formed man’s spirit like his own—etherial and pure, 
And with its great Creator "twill eternally endure. 
Yet it may sleep, perchance, when death has fallen upon the frame, 
Lie with the body in the earth, tho’ changeless and the same— 
May sleep, as ifit ne’er had been a heaven-created soul, 
Unwaked, unfired, unconscious all while ages o’er it roll; 
And when its sum of time is full, and matter shall decay, 
And even the fires of heaven burn out and vanish all away, 
Then may it wake from its long sleep, unknowing of its rest, 
And join the countless millions of the army of the blest— 
All rising from the same deep sleep—so long upon them cast, 
Deeming that but a point of time had o’er their slumber passed. 
So too in life, the slumbering thought, by fancy’s chariot driven, 
May soar above and range abroad and compass earth and heaven ; 
May pass thro’ all the joys and woes, the turmoil and the strife, 
That fall upon the heart of man through an eventful life ; 
May suffer all the miseries and may taste of all the bliss, 
That ere man reach a higher state he must receive in this. 
Though but a moment may have passed—for ‘ime itself is naught, 
‘Tis from the tissue of events the spirit’s life is wrought. 


Eternity! bewildering thought ! how far thou seemest to be, 

Yet, oh, how near thou ever art to frail humanity! 

In contemplation of thy thought—with reason for our guide, 

We seem with gentle airs to float adown time's ebbing tide, 

On either side the rise and fall of men and realms we see, 

Till widening far, the shores recede and from us seem to flee ; 
_And we move out upon th’ expanse of this dread water, o'er 
Whose slumbering wave the barque of life must ride forever more. 
But not alone we then shall ride upon that ocean dark; 

For, far and near, on every side, will slumber many a barque, 


Filled with its freight of human seuls—that thro’ th’ unnumbered years 


That form the past Eternity, have bathed their woes in tears. 
All will be there, from all the worlds that in unbounded space 
Almighty Power from chaos hurled to their unfaltering race, 
All, all will come to join us there upon this ocean wide, 

That ever floated down the stream of Time's resistless tide. 


With Revelation’s beam of-love we see more palpably 

The nature of the future—yet, they’re visions that we see. 

No one returns to tell of death—none rises from the grave 

‘To tell the dreams and mysteries that his spirit’s journey gave. 
If unillumined by the ray of Revelation’s light, 

How vague and dark the visions all that rise upon the sight ; 


|| And oh, on what a sea of doubt the troubled mind is tossed, 
How deep the cloud of darkness when its guiding star is lost, 


We know not whither flies the soul when death the frame lays low, 
But that it is immortal in its being well we know. 

All evidence, even from the grave (could that give up the dead, 
And show the world in letters fair what never yet was read, 

Our future fate) were even less strong to any Christian’s heart, 
Than is his certainty of bliss when soul and body part. 

Yes, on all minds untaught by truths no human finger traced, 
Doubts dark and fathomless as midnight’s pall must rest, 

Till Death’s dread hand has to all eyes the awful scroll unfurled, 
And shown the destiny prepared in the eternal world. 





































Death no distinction makes on earth—he gathers to the grave 

The young and old—of all degrees, the monarch and the slave. 

The good or evil doer—all, at his stern mandate, must 

Give to the skies the spirit and to dust return the dust. 

The monarch’s mould cannot be told from that which formed the clay 
Of the victim that he here oppressed—they’re equal in decay. 

The spirit of the conqueror goes not into the grave 

His mouldering flesh in form and shape to animate and save; 

He too must rot—his brain, once filled with thoughts sublimely high, 
That moved his lips to eloquence and fired his haughty eye ; 

His heart, spurred by a throng of lusts, that beat too full of life, 
With warm desires—with loves of earth—with every passion rife ; 
The expansive brow, where majesty as on a throne was shrined ; 
The eye, where sat personified th’ omnipotence of mind ; 

The lip that curled in haughty scorn—the proud and kingly air, 

All, all are gone, and naught remains to tell us that they were. 


Shoophoo, the mighty despot, whose sole word was soversign power 
O’er a realm that had the tribute of all nations for its dower, 
Deeming his spirit would exist but while his earthly form 

Remained uninjured by decay and by the charnel worm, 

Poured out with lavish hand the wealth (that through preceding years 
Had filled Egyptia’s coffers) drawn from toil and blood and tears— 
And through long years of slavish peace, self-styled his glorious reign, 
Wrung the hard task of labor from a million captive men; 

And reared upon the desert sand that mighty pyramid, 

Where close within its very heart his sepulchre was hid— 

That his embalmed and honored dust, deep buried, there should be 
The vesture of his spirit proud throughout eternity. 

Where is the monarch’s dust—since now the sea of ebbing years 
Along its mighty breast has rolled the wave of human tears ? 

Some grains, for relics kept, in various realms are stored, 

In antiquarians’ cabinets, and silently adored, 

As records of the past,—the rest the spoiler’s hand has given 

To visit every spot of earth upon the winds of heaven. 


To die—if that were all, ’twere nought—where human life is pain, 
A refuge inthe quiet grave to mortals would be gain ; 
But death has mysteries unrevealed,—the nature of that state 
Assigned to man beyond the grave by everlasting fate. . 
Life here is but an infancy,—a brief probation given 
To taste of toil, and teach the soul tu seek for rest in Heaven; 
To wake it to its innate strength,—for oft in stupor deep, 
Its varied and unmeasured powers till death are lulled to sleep, 
Aad all the sum of human strength, its proudly vaunted powers, 
Scarcely exceeds the ephemere’s might, that lives a few brief hours. 
In this short life the spirit-plant but strikes to earth its root, 
The sunshine of another world must bring the flower and fruit: 
Thus oft the mind seems not the spark that by God's high behest, 
Was, when he gave it being, called of all his works the best. 
The royal gem, of wondrous price, veiled in a shell of earth, 
Lies hid for ages, and men pass and dream not of its worth; 
Yet, brought to light by cunning art, it is to mortal eyes, 
Coneentrate wealth, and nations great oft battle for the prize. 
So, freed from clay, th’ immortal soul shall prove to be a gem, 
Worthy to shine amid the stars of God’s own diadem, 
Far wandering Thought that earth chains not, whence is thy mystic birth? 
What mighty hand upon the track of being sent thee forth 1— 
Whence that high power which makes divine all thou hast looked upon, 
As if a part of thee were left where’er thy light had shone? 
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’Tis that tis part of Deity—I feel, it cannot be 
That such a spark can die—or sleep in all eternity ! 
It must aspire ; its essence is of an immortal birth, 
Ethereal in its nature, and must spurn the soulless earth. 
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Come to my soul, undying hope! o’er chaos dread abyss, 
Thy wing sublime must bear me to the realm of perfect bliss. 
Thy guide is Revelation’s star, throned proudly in the sky, 
Like a beacon light o’er ocean’s wave it beams upon the eye ; 
And thou shalt bear my spirit till upon that peaceful shore, 
It hail the land where God is love, and reigns forever more! 
Then spirit of myself, thy beam becomes itself a star, 
Less bright, but like that orb whence both thy birth and glory are. 
And when all circling sans have sunk to their eternal rest, 
Like clods of earth that sleep upon annihilation’s breast ,— 
And life's terrene existence all, that here so dimly burned 
For a brief painful season, has to God’s own breast returned ; 
And when all-conquering Death, subdued, at length shall find his grave 
And prison-house forevermore, beneath oblivion’s wave, 
Then shall the soul begin anew its life, all fresh and pure, 
With an overflowing bliss that must eternally endure ; 
And, freed from every clog, ‘twill soar, unaided by the wing 
Of hope—which it shall need no more in all its journeying ; 
And all undazzled by the beam of Heaven's unclouded sun, 
See all the realms in boundless space that orb shall look upon ; 
Its glance, pervading all, shall reach the Past eternity, 
And through the Future’s midnight realm what is to be shall see ; 
Shall know all mysteries of art,—all that the inquiring mind 
Had sought in vain through human life by science’s aid to find ; 
(For oft the spirit soaring high, like Icerus, is hurl’d 
Back from tie heaven it vainly sought, to this inglorious world) — 
But now its wing shall never tire, however high or far 
It range from world to world, or speed its flight from star to star; 
The universe will be its home, and there ferevermore 
’T will find but brighter realms of bliss wherever it may soar.” 
—— 

Diamonp Cut DiamMonp.—We find the following very laughable 

story in a late Liverpool paper :— 


rets, the Seraph Hotel, and accosting the waiter with a patronising air, 
asked what he could have for dinner, He was informed there was some 
soup, and some nice roast beef and boiled mutton ready. ‘Is there no- 
thing better ? I can have those things at home any day; but say, what 
can you provide? I want the best dinnerI can have for my money.” 
“With pleasure, sir ; by five o'clock,” said the waiter, “you shall have a 
very good dinner ; turtle soup, (good, said the inquirer) turbot and lob- 
ster sauce, (good again) a couple of spring chickens boiled, and a little 
ham with new potatoes, (that will do) beautiful lamb chops, sir, and as- 
paragus, (ay, now you are on the right track) apricot jam and other tarts 
@ custard and jelly, (ay, ay) a little salad with a nice dressing, and some 
Stilton (very good) and a choice dessert.’’ ‘That will do; and what of 
wines 7” “Sparkling champagne, sir ;—but perhaps you will like a lit- 
tle cold punch tothe turtle!’ “Byall means.” ‘And alittle nectar to 
to the tarts ?”’ “Certainly. And then we have a capital bottle of Bur- 
gundy ?” “Excellent ! that will do—that will do.” 

At the appointed time the gentleman was in clover. He enjoyed a 
dinner worthy of a Nabob, and quaffed the best beverage which “the vine 
covered hills and gay valleys of France” could afford. On rising to de- 
part, satisfied to his heart’s content with good things, he threw down a 
sixpence and took up his hat. ‘Thank you, sir,” said the waiter, eye- 
ing the little coin, ‘‘would like the bill sir 1” 

“The bill ! I want no bill,” was the cool reply ; “I have paid you !” 
Yes, sir, my fee, sir, and thank you.” 
cording to the bargain. I ordered you to bring the best dinner you could 
for my money ; you did so, and I am satisfied ; that's my money ; it’s 
all I have, and you cannot have more.”” Ina moment the waiter was 
down stairs with his masters ; the bill was made out—twenty-five shil- 
lings—and on being assured that only sixpence was offered in payment, 
Mr. Turrets was soon in ‘the presence,” vehemently remonstrating at 
such a trick being played upon him. He discovered, however, that there | 
was no profitable reasoning with an empty pocket—the gentleman quietly 
stuck to the express terms of his bargain—and the worthy host at length 
decided, instead of sending for a police officer, to laugh himself out of 
the difficulty, and compliment his unwelcome guest, who, he could now 
easily perceive, was ‘a man about town,” and one who lived on his wits. 
“Well,” said he, ‘I’m done—it’s a clever trick, and I will forgive you, 
and give you a half a crown besides, if yeu will only go to-morrow and 
favor my friend, Mr. Westwood, of the Imperial, with a similar visit.” 
Our hero drew himself up ; his pride seemed hurt at the very suggestion; 
he laid his hand upon his heart, and shaking his head in conscious dignity 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Pardon me, sir—honor, sir—honor ; don’t say one word 





“No, sir, it is for the dinner, ac- | 
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more on sucha subject. It was only yesterday that Mr. Westwood, after 
I had patronized him in a similar way, gave me five shillings to come 
and play the trick upon you !” 


$a 


Recottections or Mrs. Sippons.—Siddons was then witching the 
world—witching, in its more solemn sense ;.for though her smile was ex- 
quisite, she might have sat for the picture of a Sybilor a Pythoness. The 
stage had never seen her equal, and will probably never see another so 
completely formed to command all its influences. Yet her beauty, her 
acting, even her movements, were characteristic, and their character was 
noble melancholy. I never saw so mournful a countenance combined 
with so much beauty. Her voice though grand, was melancholy—her step, 
though superb, was melancholy ; her very smile was melancholy ; and yet 
there was so much of living intellect in her expression, such vast variety 
of passion in her look and gesture ; she so deeply awoke the feelings, or 
so awfully impressed the mind ; that it was impossible to escape the spell, 
while she moved upon the stage. 

In this language there is not the slightest exaggeration. I have seen 
a whole audience burst into tears at a single tone of her voice. Her na- 
tural conception was so fine, that the merest commonplace often received 
a living spirit from her lips. I have seen a single glance from her pow- 
erful eye hush an audience—I have seen her acting sometime even startle 
and bewilder the actors beside her. There is, perhaps, a genius for 
every art, and hers was the genius of the stage—a faculty of instant com- 
munication between the speaker and the hearer, some unaccountable 
sympathy, the power to create which belongs to but one in millions, and 
which, where it exists, lifts its possessor to the height of the Art at once, 
and constitutes perfection. 

It may be presumed that I saw this extraordinary being whenever it 
was possible. But her chef d’euvre, in my eyes, was the “ wife of Mac- 
beth.” Thecharacter seemed made for her, by something of that instinct 
which, in olden times, combined the poet and the prophet inone. It bad 
the ardour and boldness, mingled with the solemnity and mystery, that 
belonged to the character of her beauty. 

Her entrance was hurried, as if she had but just glanced over the let- 
ter, and had been eager to escape from the crowd of attendants to reperuse 
it alone. She then read on, in a strong calm voice, until she came to the 
passage which proved the preternatural character of the prediction. 
‘‘ They have more in them than mortal knowledge. When I burnt with 
desire to question them farther, they made themselves into air and—va- 
nished.” As she was about to pronounce the last word, she paused, drew 


| a short breath, her whole frame was disturbed, she threw her fine eyes 


upwards, and exclaimed “ Vanished!” with a wild force, which show- 
ed that the whole spirit of the temptation had shrunk intoher soul. The 
“« Hail, king that shall be!’’ was the winding-up of the spell. It was pro- 


| nounced with the grandeur of one already by anticipation a Queen. 
A gentlemanly- looking personage, walked into the house of Mr. Tur- | 


Her solitary summons to her distant lord followed, like an invocation : 


“Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round.” 


The murder scene was the next triumph ; her acting was that of a tri- 
umphant fiend. I must follow these recollections no further ; but the most 
admirable piece of dumb show that perhaps ever was conceived was her 
“ Banquet scene.”” That scene, from the terrible business on the stage 
—the entrance of Banquo’s ghost, the horrors of Macbeth, stricken in the 
moment of his royal exultation, and the astonishment and alarm of the 
courtiers—is one of the most thrilling and tumultuous. Yet Siddons, 
sitting at the extremity of the royal hall, not having a syllable to utter, 
and simply occupied with courtesies to her guests, made her silence so 
expressive, that she more than divided the interest with the powerful 
action going on in front. And when at last, indignant at Macbeth’s ter- 
rors, stung by conscience, and alarmed at the result of an upbreaking of 
the banquet with such rumors in their lips, she rushed towards her un- 
happy husband, and burst out with the words, still though but whispered, 
yet intensely poured into his passive ear— 


“ Are you a man? 
This is the very painting of your fear! 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan !— 
Why de you make such faces ? When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool?” 

In those accents all else was forgotten. 

But her sleep-walking scene! When shall we see its “‘ second or its 
similar ?”’ Nothing so solemn, nothing so awfel, was ever seen upon the 
stage. Yet it had one fault—it was too awful. She more resembled a 
majestic shade rising from the tomb than a living woman, however dis- 
turbed by wild fear and lofty passion. It is a remarkable instance of the 
genius of Shakspeare, that he here found the means of giving a human 
interest to a being whom he had almost exalted to the “bad eminence ” 
of a magnificent fiend. In this famous soliloquy, the thoughts which once 
filled and fired her have totally vanished. Ambition has died; remorse 
lives in its place. The diadem has disappeared, she thinks only of the 
blood that stains her for ever. She is the queen no more, but an exhaust- 
ed and unhappy woman, worn down by the stings of conscience, and with* 
her frame dying by the disease of her soul. 

But Siddons wanted the agitation, the drooping, the timidity. She 
looked a living statue. She spoke with the solemn tone of a voice from 
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a shrine. She stood more the sepulchral avenger of regicide than the 
sufferer from its convictions. Her grand voice, ber fixed and marble 
countenance, and her silent step, gave the impression of a supernatural 
being, the genius of an ancient oracle—a tremendous Nemesis. 

1 have seen all the great tragedians of my day, but I have never seen 
ap equal to the sublime of this extraordinary actress. J have seen beau- 
ty, youth, touching sensibility, and powerful conception; but I never saw 
so complete an union of them all—ind that union was the sublime. 
Shakspeare must have had some such form before his mind’s eye, while 
he was creating the wife of Macbeth. Some magnificent and regal coun- 
tenance, some movement of native majesty, some imaginary Siddons. 
He could not have gone beyond the true. She was a living Melpomene. 

ti 

A RaiLroaD MarriaGe.—OQOn Saturday week last, the Pacific sailed 
from Scrabster Roads for Quebec, carrying only 33 passengers— a proof 
that emigration is not proceeding so briskly this season as last. The day 
before she saiied, one of the passengers, a young man, seeing how com- 
fortable those appeared to be who were possessed of wives, grew very 
uneasy and restless thereupon, thinking how much better off be should 
have been had he a helpmate. He at length unburdened his mind to a 
fellow passenger, a young man lately married, who informed bim that he 
knew a young woman, who was in possession of a sum of money amount- 
ing to between £60 and £70, then residing in service at Thuro, who of- 
ten stated that if any decent young man asked her to wed and emigrate 
to America, she would accept his offer without the least hesitation. So 
far so good. The next thing debated was whether it was likely that a 
young woman would consent to take a perfect stranger for a husband, 
and dispense with the tedious process of courtship, &c. for this was ab- 
solutely necessary, seeing that the vessel was to sail in about 10 hours: 
however, ‘‘ faint beart never won fair lady,” so it was determined to make 

atrial. Ashore, therefore, the two young men came on their matrimo- 
nial trip. Having, with many circumlocutions, introduced the young man, 
and the delicate mission on which they were bound, the young lady was 
found not to be quite so obdurate as had beenexpected. They were con- 
sequently left together to arrange matters, and to “ do the eourting”’ for 
an hour, that being the utmest extent of time that could be allowed. At 
the expiration of that period the companion of the young man returned. 
Everything had prospered, and nothing remained but to arrange matters 
with the parson, and to purchase a few necessaries for the voyage. These 
were satisfactorily accomplished ; but, alas! when did the course of true 
love ever run smooth? The mistress of the young woman having gained 
an inkling of the matter, and not being exactly satisfiied that all was cor- 
rect, determined to break off the match. Accordingly, on the maxim of 
“ safe bind safe find,”’ she sent the betrothed on a pretended errand into 
an upper roora, and, when there, turned the key, intending to keep her 
close prisoner until after the vessel sailed for America. ‘Tears, prayers, 
entreaties, all were alike unavailing. The impatient bridegroom, who 
was waiting for his bride near at hand, was surprised at her not appear- 
ing according to promise, and went to discover the reason. When he 
was informed of the durance vile in which his “‘ ladye love ” was placed, 
he was reduced to a state bordering on despair. The hour of sailing ap- 
proached, and both were, of course, in a condition of mind rather to be 
imagined than described. At length the mistress of the fair dame yield- 
ed, and the happy pair bolted off to the parson to get the indissoluble 
knot safely tied ; which done they hurried down to the beach; when ano- 
ther misfortune awaited them—the ship was under weigh ! For a consider- 
ation, a boat and a stout crew were obtained ; and, by dint of hard pulling, 
they reached the vessel before it got out of the roads, and stepped on board 
the Pacific by 10 o’clock. Thus was this importart matter settled to 
every one’s satisfaction, with railway speed—the introducing, courting, 
proposing, accepting, and wedding, all accomplished in the short space 
of six hours, which some take as many years to bring about.--John o’ Groat 
Journal. 
—— - 


Aw Interestinc Cincumstance.—Gen. Dearborn has communica- 
ted the following to the Boston Courier :— 


‘‘When I entered the room, at Concert Hall, on the morning of the 
17th, where the members of the Society of Cincinnati were to assemble 
for the purpose of joining ths procession, I found several old soldiers of 
the revolution, who had come there, by mistake, instead of going to the 
State House. 

While in conversation with one of the members of the society, I was 
surprised to hear the notes of a fife in the room, and turning in the 
direction fiom whence they proceeded, discovered an aged man, seated 
among the old soldiers, who was performing on that instrument. I im- 
mediately went and took a seat beside him and listened until he bad 
concluded playing Washington’s March, when the following conversa- 
tion ensued: 

Were you a fifer in the revolutionary army? ‘I was.’ fo what 
corps? ‘ Nixon’s Regiment and Nixon’s Brigade.’ How long did you 
serve? ‘Three years. I was in the campaigns in the Jerseys, and | 
was present at the execution of Major Andre.’ How old are you? ‘i 
am in my 83d year.’ Where do you live? ‘In Springfield.’ “What is 

vurname? ‘Thaddeus Perry.’ He then played Yankee Doodle, and 


remarkably well. He had a grandson with him, who appeared to be 
ten or twelve years old, and who had accompanied his grandfather, ap- 
parently, ro take care of him, as the veteran was feeble, and so deaf as to 
render it difficult to converse with him. 

How remarkable, that after the lapse of time which had intervened 





| town is not their own. 





since the close of the revolution, there should be heard, in the Society of 
the Cincinnati, on the 68th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, a 
fifer of Washington’s army, playing the march of that illustrious patriot, 
and the spirit-stiiring national air of Yankee Doodle, which had so often 


cheered the American camp, during the glorious struggle for liberty and 
national independence.” 


<<a 

Foreigners 1n Lonpon.—If you stroll down Regent street, the 
Qaudrant, and Waterloo-place, any fine afternoon, you cannot fail to re- 
mark vast numbers of exotics in glossy black silk hats, with moustaches 
and whiskers to match, hard, inexpressive coats, flash satin vests, un- 
whisperables plaited ridiculously uver the hips, glazed leather boots, and a 
profusion of Birmingham jewelry and Bristol stones. These gentry 
smoke very fast, talk very loud, or rather chatter intolerably, and look 
killing and impudent at ladies as they pass. 

There is a polished brass knocker at the corner of Grosvenor-equare, 
which, when we have touched off with a burned cork, as we usually do 
when passing that way, seems the common ancestor of these gentry ; 
certainly they are great fellows, and it is difficult to conceive that the 
Like Sampson, their strength lies in their hair; 
flowing locks, well-oiled, brushed and curled, form a fair proportion of 
their general stock in trade. By their fashion of wearing their hair, you 
may get at their politics. The Bonapartist is known by a short bristly 
moustache and starting hair; la Jeune France is represented by young 
geatlemen wearing their hair clubbishly, after the fashion of the Jaco- 
bins; these posteriorly hirsute gentry are republicans te & man ; parti- 
sans of the existing dynasty wear whiskers a la Louis Philippe, and cut 
the moustache; the Legitimatists may at once be recognised by dressing 
like gentlemen. 

The avocations of these capillary peripatetics are mysterious, and not 
to be got at without difficulty. It is to be feared, that the commodities 
they deal in are chiefly contraband. and, like themselves, very much in 
the fancy line; artificial flowers, ladies of pleasure, rouge et noir, smug- 
gled lace, loaded dice, Chantilly veils, fiddle-strings, gamesters, or-molu 
clocks, and Chevaliers d’Industrie. The habitat of the animal, as na- 
turalists would say, lies almost altogether about the Quadrant, Waterloo- 
place, and Leicester-square, especially the latter, where Hotels Fran- 
caises and Cafés 4 la mode de Paris abound, and where may be had 
diners 4 la carte, vins 4 tous prix, and pain 4 discretion, Hereabouts, 
moreover, aie most of those inferior gambling-houses, or “ silver hells,” 
where so many young men about town get relieved of their superfluous 
cash; houses of no particular reputation, cigar-shops, where other com- 
modities than cigars are saleable—cheap gun shops, trinkum-trankum 
shops ; small shellfish shops—and equivocal emporia of every description. 

In the coffee-houses about this Frenchified neighborhood, the gentle- 
men we have been introducing to the reader abound in such numbers, as 
to make it necessary to set aside a “ petty France” in each for their 
particular accommodation. Here, under the auspices of a ‘‘ Napoleon 
le Grand” in plaster of Paris, crowned with a wreath of immortelles, 
they play dominoes, smoke, read the Charivari, L'Ami du Peuple, and 
Le National; and may be heard any night of the week, especially on 

Sunday, discussing politics and things in general, somewhat in the man- 
ner and form following :—that is to say, 

‘ Parlons done de la guerre 7—Vill you bring me une demi-tasse café, 
et von grande circonference de toast, buttered on de von side and de 
oder?—le gros béte, Louis Philippe!—Ah! Bah!—Mon Dieu—Sacre 
bleu—Ha! Ha!—have you never got two pennies to give me for von 
halfpenny 1—4 bas le tyrans:—dem bad café !—apropos de bottes, par- 
lons de—vous le trouverez, j’en vous assure, la Socks.é d’ Assassins du 
Roi, hommes pleins d’honneur—shall it rain yesterday 7—I tink it vash 
—le grosse poire, Louis Phil—Sacre nom de—Too—too, my littel deer, 
vill you not give oo von littel kiss ?—he! he! he!—Chantons—tira la 
la—tira la! la!—Savezvous, mon ami, que la Republique toujours—par- 
bleu !—que le dindon farcée aux truffes c'est 4 belle chose.—O’Ciel! 
L’Empereur n’etait pas mort, ni serait-il jamais—quartre sous pour cette 
demi-tasse of nasty café—c’est épouvantable, tira la la!—Le National 
aujourd’bui dit, que Madame Munoz c’est—quelle aille aux tous les 
diables!—N’importe, I have paid for you to-morrow before yesterday— 
Shikspur, bah! le Grand Corneille était le seul homme du monde qui— 
tira la la, tira la la !—regardez-vous le diaphanisme de ce morceau de 
pain—Angleterre c'est, sans doute, vilain pays la musique et Is 
danse—bring me la change, trois sous, von halfpenny two pennies— 
Vive la Charte;—Ecoutez, demidouzaine huitres de Cancale—bon— 
trois plats au choix—tiés bon—Vive la Revolution Eternelle;—A bas 
Louis Phillipe et les proprietaires de tous les Café de quatre sous !— 
Hi! hi!—J'en suis d’accorde—I prescribe to dat.""—So run they on until 
the hour of shutting shop. 

—_——_- 


It is said, that Dickens wrote the libretto of an opera, which was 
brovght out by Braham at the St James’ Theatre. It was called the 
“ Village Coquettes,” and the music was by Hullah. 


A Vatuaete BustLe.—lIt is said that when treasurer Graves sloped, 
| in female attire, in order to be fashionable, he had a bustle made of United 
| States Treasury notes and State Scrip amounting to $145,000, the which 
| he stole out of the Treasury. 


One of our hemeopathic physicians attributes the prevalent influenza 
tothe Comet’s Tail. Such being the case, an alopath suggests the en 
quiry whether it may not be cured by the eseence of moonshine 
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A QUEER TRIAL. | 
A legal correspondent of the Sandersville (Geo.) Telescope, thus re- | 
lates one of his adventures at the Bar, in a certain District of Georgia, 
near Hawkinsville, known as the “‘ Third Kingdom of Dooley :” 


‘Sometime since divers claims were placed in my hands for collection | 
by Jilters M’Philters and Co, of the city of New York, and amongst 
them a small note on Screws, of the atoresaid district of Dooley. I 
handed it to Squire Markill, one of the Justices, and took Lis receipt for 
the same. ‘he claim progressed regularly on to judgement; but some 
time since I was informed that Screws had filed an affidavit of illegality 
to the Execution, and being the ‘Attorney General’ of the aforesaid 
firm, and not having much to d> I determined to go down and see to it. 
When I arrived at the court ground, the court had been in session some- | 
time, but upon inquiry, I found my case had not been reached, but was 
the next and last. I called for the executiun and affidavit, and found the | 
grounds of illegality was the fact that the Plaintiffs lived out of the State ! 

Squire Markill was on the bench, ard as to his intelligence farther | 
than the following will show, it is only necessary to add that he was in 
the Legislature of 1842. 

He was really a polite man however; particularly so in his manner of 
speaking. 

‘I should suppose, may it please your honor,’ I remarked, “that the 
court does not wish to hear from me on the subject of this illegality. 

‘Well I reckon not squire,’ he replied mildly, nodding his head to me | 
—‘for it seems plain that the execution ought to be killed. 

‘Do I understand that your honor intends to sustain this illegality ?’ 

* Yes squire that’s the law.’ 

I expressed my astonishment at this and made a speech of some 
length showing the absurdity of the decision, and wound up by using 
Screws pretty rough for daring to take such an oath. When I concluded 
the bench went on: 

‘The Court is fond to hear you talk Squire Nubbs—very fond indeed 
—you talk well, and the court hopes that you will come down often. 
But Mr. Screws is our neighbor—we- know him—and besides he has 
sworn that the execution is illegal and must be killed Squire Nubbs !’ 

‘Yes, but may it please the Court, I will swear that the execution is 
not illegal.” 

‘Well but squire, you can’t do it. Now if Jilters McPhilters & Co. 
was here, and would swear it, then it would be oath, agin an oath, and it 
would be tried by a jury!’ 

Seeing nothing could be gained by the adherence to the principles of 
law, and unwilling that my clients should be swindled out of their money 
in this way, I took considerable pains to show that in a great many cases 
the attorney would act for the principal, and finally got the justice to let 
me swear; which I had no hesitation in doing. A jury was immediately 
empannelled, and we went to the trial. Screws said nothing but I went 
into the case warmly. The jury retired, in about five minutes brought in 
this verdict: ‘We the Jure find the execution ded!’ 

I was about retiring in dignified disgust, when a bushy headed jury- 
man asked who was to pay the jury fee. 

‘Stop squire,’ said the Court to me, ‘you must pay the Court and 
jury fees.’ 

“The jury fee comes out of Mr. Screws,’ I replied as mildly as I 
could; ‘the verdict was in his favor.’ 

‘ That’s true, squire Nubbs, but it ain’t law that a man that gains his 
case shall pay cost.’ 

‘ May it please the court,’ I replied entirely out of patience, ‘ if I pay 
it may I be damned.’ 

‘Thank you squire, that settles the matter; the court fines you a dol- 
lar and a half for contempt of court. That will pay us all beys and | 
treat us in the bargain.’ 

‘T launched out the one and fifty, and left the ‘Third Kingdom of 
Dooley,’ with a considerable degree of rapidity. 








Tue Last From “ AnkaNsaw.’’—Capt. Raft, of the steamer Hurri- 
cane, was one of those eccentric men that took a great deal of pleasure 
in running his boat where no one but himself would or could. In one of | 
his eccentric humors, he run the Hurricane up Red River into Arkansas, | 
as his pilot observed about “a feet,” which in the Southwest means | 
several hundred miles. Among the patrons of the Hurricane was old | 
Zeb Maiston, a regular out-and-outer frontiersman, who seemed to spend 
his whole life in settling out of the way places, and locating his family in | 
sickly situations. Zeb was the first man that “ blazed”’ a tree in Eagle 
Town, onthe Mountain Fork. He knew every snag, sawyer, nook and 
corner of the Sabine, the Upper Red River, and their tributaries, and 
when “bar whar scace,’”’ he was wont to declare war on the Cumanches 
for excitement, and ‘‘use them up terribly.”” But to our story. Zeb 
moved on Red River, settled ina low, swampy, terrible place, and he 
took it as a great honor that the Hurricane passed his cabin; every trip . 
the beat made there was tumbled out at Zeb’s yard a barrel of new 
whiskey, (as regularly as she passed.) for which was paid the proper 
amount of cord wood. Now, Capt. Raft was a kind man, felt disposed 
to oblige every resident that lived on his route of travel, but it was un- | 
profitable to get every week to Zeb’s out of the way place, and as he 
landed the fifteenth barrel, he expressed his surprise at the amount of | 
whiskey consumed at his “ settlement,” and hinted it was rather an un- | 
profitable business for the boat. Zeb, at this piece of information, “flared 
up,” raised his ma, shut his “‘ manlers,” and tuld Capt. Raft he could 
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whip him, and the pilot, and deck hands, and if they would give him the 
“under grip,” he would let the piston rod of the engine punch him in 
the side all the time the fight was going on. Raft, at this display of 
fury from Zeb, cooled down immediately acknowledged himself “ snag- 
ged,” begged Zeb’s pardon, and adjourned to the bar for a drink. One 
glass followed another, until the herves got into the mellow mood, and 
Zeb on such occasions always “ went in strong” fur his family. After 
praising their beauty individually and collectively, he broke into the 
pathetic, and set the captain crying by the following heart-rending ap- 
peal—* Raft, Raft, my dear fellow, you talk about the trouble of ae 
out a barrel every week at my diggens, when [ have got a sick wife an 
five small! children and x0 cow !—whar's your heart?” 
— 

Tue Ratriesnake —INCREDIBLE STORY RELATING To (Ts Poison. 
—To give you an idea of the long time this poison retains its property, | 
shall relate a curious but well authenticated series of facts, which took 
place in a central district of the State of Pennsylvania, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago: 

A farmer was so slightly bit through the boot, by a rattlesnake, as he 
was walking to view his ripening corn-field, that the pain felt was 
thought by him, to have been the scratch of a thern, not having seen or 
heard the reptile. Upon his return home, he felt on a sudden, violently 
sick at the stomach, vomited with great pain, and died within a few 


| hours. 


Twelve months after this, the eldest son who had taken his father’s 
boots, put them on, and went to church at some distance. On his going 
to bed that night, whilst drawing off his boots, he felt slightly scratched 
on the leg, but merely mentioned it to his wife, and rubbed the place 
with his band. In a few hours afterwards, he was awakened by violent 
pains; complained of a general giddiness, frequently, and expired before 
any succor could be applied with success; the cause of his illness was 
also quite a mystery. 

In the course of time, his effects were sold, and a second brother, 
through filial affection, purchased the boots, and if I remember rightly, 
put them on about two years after. As he drew them on he felt a 


' scratch, and complained of it, when the widowed sister, being present, 


recollected that the same pain had been felt by her husband, on the like 
occasion. The youth suffered and died in the same way that his father 
and brother died before him. 

These repeated and singular deaths, being rumored in the country, & 
medical gentleman called upon the friends of the deceased, to inquire 
into the particulars, and at once pronounced their deaths to have been 
occasioned by venom. The boots that had been the cause of complaint 
were brought to him, when he cut one of them open with care, and discover- 
ed the extreme point of the fang of a rattle snake issuing from the leather 
and assured the people that this had done all the mischief. To prove 
this satisfactorily, he scratched with it, the nose of a dog, and the dog 
died in a few hours, from the poisonous effects it was still able to con- 
vey. Inconfirmation of these facts, I have been told by native Ameri- 
cans, that arrows dipped in rattlesnake venom, would carry death for 
ages after.—Audubon's Notes. 

— ae 

Wuat a Nawe.—What’s ina name. A Rose, by any other name 
would smell! as sweet,”’ quoth one of Shakspeare’s characters ; but not- 
withstanding, there is something in a name, length and oddity at least 
which we find in the Delaware County Republican, viz: “Mynbeet Hen- 
drick Van Sissenbidlcawvenhawvensnawser.” Itis the direction of a let- 
ter in the Chester Post Office, and Mynheer is requested to come forth 
and get it. 

a 
An article in the “ Literature of the Negro,” in the Magnolia for No- 


| vember, states it is a significant fact, which has been strangely overlook: 


ed, the words Ham. Shem, and Japhet, mean in the original Hebrew 


| black, red, and white. 


EE 
MARRIED. ’ 
On June 29th by Dr. Brownlee, Alexander Barry, to Caroline Underwood, a 
of this city. 
On the Ist inst., at New Baltimore, Greene Co. N. Y. by the Rev. S. Van Sant 
voord, Wm. C. H. Waddell to Charlotte A. McMurray. 
—— 


DIED. 


On the 3d inst., Margaretta Houston, eonsort of the late Hugh Houston, aged * 
years. 

On the 3d inst., Sophia, wife of Robert Perine, aged 75 years. 

At Geneva, N. Y. June 28th, Rev. John Middleton, in the 39th year of his ag?. 

On the 2d inst., William Anderson, in the 78th year of his age. 

On the Ist inst. Michael McGrath, in the 35th year of his age. 

On the 30th ult., Henry W. Anderson, in the 42d year of his age. 

On the 30th ult., Lorimer Graham, son of W. C. R. English. 

On the 30th ult., Eugene Hannier, aged 2 years and four months. 

On the 29th ult., Ann Hackett, aged 51 years. 

On the Ist inst., Augustus Underhill, aged 13 months. 

On the Ist inst., James D. Bissett, Jr. in his 43d year. 

On the 30th ult., Mary Louisa Hall, in the 24th year of her age 

On the 30th ult., Mrs. McClosky, in the 54th year of her age. 

On the 28th ult., Philip Romaine, aged 54 years. 

On the 30th ult., in Woodbury, N. J. the Rev. Samuel D. Blythe. 

On the 2d inst., Nicholas N. Wyckoff, of Bushwick, aged 60 years. 

On the 2d inst., Ephraim Furniss, in the 39th year of his age. 

On the 2d inst., Elizabeth Caroline Mills, in the 44th year of hee age 

On the 30th ult., Charles McEvers, in the 43d year of his age. : 

At Pittsburg, Pa, Rey. Joseph Kerr. 

In Wickford, R. I, on ist ult., Elizabeth Shaw, aged 8 years. 





